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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


~——_. 
RACTICALLY, we have this week no news from Corea. 
There have been reports of action of different kinds— 
for instance, a Japanese attack on Port Arthur—but they 
have invariably been denied, and never confirmed. The two 
Governments arrest all independent statements in the 
telegraph offices, and are evidently possessed with the feeling 
that all news instructs the enemy and destroys the dramatic 
effect of great coups. The latter idea is correct; but no great 
coups appear to be coming off, the Japanese and Chinese armies 
in Corea itself being impeded by great floods. That is to the 
advantage of the Chinese, who benefit by every day’s delay; 
but it enables the Japanese also to make their preparations 
more perfect. The Japanese have put out a long statement 
of their reasons for war, but it is hardly worth reading, the 
true reason being that they wish for territory, prestige, and 
the humiliation of their ancient enemy. Those reasons are 
considered immoral now, but even in Europe they were the 
reasons avowed by Frederick the Great for his first attack on 
Austria, and have been the real reasons for most wars. In Asia 
conquest is considered highly proper, and even the Chinese 
probably consider the Japanese attack as very impudent but 
very natural. Note that, as usual, the feeling between the 
nations is growing more bitter. 


It is not pleasant to fall, especially in Eastern Europe. < A 
few weeks ago M. Stambouloff was dictator of Bulgaria, but 
on Wednesday he was summoned before a Magistrate to 
answer a charge of insulting Prince Ferdinand in an interview 
with a correspondent of the Frankfort News. The ex-Premier, 
who had undoubtedly allowed his fierce temper to carry him 
away, was ordered by the Magistrate to find bail in £1,400, 
and as the money was forthcoming, the proceedings were 
suspended. M. Stambouloff will have, however, to answer for 
his conduct,—defamation of a reigning Prince being all over 
the Continent a serious legal offence. So unpopular has M. 
Stambouloff become, that it was found necessary to escort 
him to his residence with cavalry, and even then stones were 
flung at the carriage. M. Stambouloff is clearly a bit of a 
Savage ; but considering the immense services he has rendered 
to his country, it would be more seemly to pass over the out- 
breaks of a passionate temper. Continental Princes and 
statesmen share, however, the feeling universal in a duelling 


community, that serious injury may be more easily condoned 
than verbal insult. 





The Governments of Great Britain and Obina ratified on 
August 23rd a convention settling the Eastern frontiers of 
Burmah, and implicitly, though not explicitly, getting rid 
of all questions as to Chinese rights of overlordship 
in that great province. We give up a Shan State or 
- but Free-trade, nearly complete, is established between 

unnan and Burmah. The Chinese obtain the free navi- 





gation of the Irrawaddy, and the English are allowed to 
enter Western China if provided with passports, a similar 
privilege being granted to the Chinese. The convention 
is a sensible one, but it may be followed by two unexpected 
consequences. As troops are not to be stationed by either 
Power within ten miles of the frontier, there may grow up a 
dangerous No-Man’s Land, twenty miles broad by three 
hundred long, in which all manner of scoundrels will find 
refuge. And, we take it, that in ten years Burmah will be 
swarming with Chinese, a situation which Lord Dalhousie 
used to dread. He told the writer that “a Christian Power 
could hardly govern Chinese,” as their secret societies made 
government without punishment on suspicion well-nigh 
impossible. Rajah Brooke found that apophthegm to be 
true in Sarawak. 


A new quarrel has broken out amongst the Irish party, and 
more particularly between two different sections of the Anti- 
Parnellite party, the representatives of ostentatious inde- 
pendence on the one hand, and of complaisance towards their 
Gladstonian friends on the other. It was suddenly discovered 
that Mr. Gladstone and Lord Tweedmouth had each con- 
tributed a cheque for £100 towards the fund for paying the 
Irish Members for their often very arduous and expensive 
attendance at Westminster when their own affairs should 
have kept them at home. These gifts were resented partly 
through fear of Parnellite taunts, and partly through a 
proud dislike of being supposed willing to accept charity 
from the English. A great hubbub at once arose, Mr. 
T. D. Sullivan, Mr. Molloy, and Mr. Healy condemning 
the acceptance of the subscriptions, and crying out that 
it would sap the independence of the Irish party. Mr. 
Healy declared in his letter to Mr. Molloy that it was 
perfectly well known to whom to attribute the policy of 
the circular to which Mr. Gladstone and Lord Tweedmouth had 
so courteously responded, while Mr. Sexton’s furious attack 
on Lord Wolmer in the spring of 1893 for the “ scandalous ” 
imputation that the Irish Members were receiving pay from 
British politicians, was cited to show how much the issue of 
this circular to English or Scotch Members would have been 
condemned by the bulk of the Irish party. In point of fact, 
we believe the Irish Members were weary of the comparative 
calm, and were eager for a new fray. 





Of course Mr. John Redmond seized upon the occasion of 
a meeting of the National League on Tuesday, to descant on 
the wickedness of the Government, on the futility of sup- 
posing that they either would or could do anything for 
Ireland with their small majority, and on the duty of forcing 
a Dissolution as soon as possible, in order to get the majority 
needed for effectual action—though we believe it would 
prove to be with the result of getting a majority adequate for 
effectual action on the Opposition side. Mr. Redmond said 
that he had heard the Anti-Parnellites described as a “ kept 
party,” and that they had devoted their energies to getting 
“favours, honours, and emoluments for their friends and 
relations.” For our own part, we cannot imagine a more 
innocent course than that of asking the honest English enthu- 
siasts for Irish Home-rule to help their Irish allies in a crisis 
of considerable emergency with voluntary contributions to 
their rather limited resources; but that is not the Irish view, 
at least not the view of those Irish Members who are 
themselves independent of charitable aid. How it could 
affect their independence we do not know. Irishmen 
might fairly take delight in defeating the wild hope that 
those from whom they were accepting aid might be allowed 
to affect their political action at all. When the Israelites 
despoiled the Egyptians, they assuredly did not allow the 
Egyptians whom they had despoiled, to influence the direction 
of their march through the desert, or to dictate the passwords 
which their sentinels would recognisz. 
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Mr. Chamberlain delivered a powerful speech on Wednesday 
in Hengler’s Circus, Liverpool, to a crowded assembly of the 
Liverpool Working Men’s Conservative Association,—Mr. T. 
Salvidge, the chairman, presiding. He admitted, he said, 
that the work of the Session had been of great weight and 
importance; but that was virtually a proof that there had 
’ been little obstructive opposition. In fact, the Opposition had 
been much more considerate and generous to the Government 
than the Gladstonian party were to the Unionists when they 
were in power. He held that British interests abroad had 
been neglected by the Government, especially in Siam, and he 
deeply regretted that the working classes did not look more 
carefully after the foreign affairs of the country, for he main- 
tained that our commerce and the means of supporting so 
numerous a population in these small islands, depended in very 
great measure on the power and magnitude of the British 
Empire. Treating the two last Sessions as virtually one, he 
reviewed first all the manifold political iniquities of the Irish 
Home-rule Bill in his usual vigorous fashion, the power given 
by the Bill to the Irish Parliament to put bounties on Irish 
manufactures, and so establish a differential duty against the 
same English manufactures; the power given to it to refuse 
help to England in case of any foreign struggle; the power 
given to the Irish Catholics to put any strain they like on the 
consciences of the Protestant minority; the power to draw a 
pecuniary tribute from England for the benefit of a kind of 
Government the mere thought of which is utterly abhorrent 
to the people of this island; and he warmly eulogised the 
Lords for requiring an appeal to the people before any such 
measure could be accepted. 


On the other hand, Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that this 
appeal to the people is just what the Government are deter- 
mined to avoid. They want to delay it till they can confuse 
the great issue with a number of other much smaller issues 
far more likely to interest the British elector than the great 
constitutional revolution which he is asked to defer till his 
a‘tention shall have been diverted from the constitutional 
struggle to pettier matters. And then with this disingenuous 
procedure he contrasted the Unionist policy of dealing with 
sich social questions as those for pensions for the aged 
poor, and the regulation of immigration from countries unable 
to bear the oppressive burden of their own poor. No doubt 
Mr. Chamberlain exaggerated both the sins of the Govern- 
ment and the wisdom of the Unionists; but his artistic effects 
were powerfully rendered, and would hardly have been clearly 
visible to the minds of his audience if he had not heightened 
the colouring which he desired the people to take note of. 


On Thursday Mr. Chamberlain spoke again at a banquet 
given to him by the Liberal Unionist Association, and made 
another brilliant speech, in which he remarked on the extra- 
ordinary tenacity with which the groups into which the Glad- 
stonian party is divided have clung together, even when many 
of them, like the Teetotalers and the Welsh Disestablishers 
and the Labour party, have been compelled to subdue their 
eagerness for the special measures they advocate, and to bear 
sullenly the Government neglect. He seemed to assume, how- 
ever, that in the fourth year of their existence, which will 
begin before this time next year, they will feel compelled by 
their Liverpool demand for triennial Parliaments to put an 
end to their existence and to appeal to the people. We very 
much doubt it. We would trust Sir William Harcourt to 
find some excellent reason for getting rid of the triennial 
“plank” in the party programme for the nonce, and for holding 
on longer if they can. But it may well be that the impatience 
of both Wales and Ireland will render this manceuvre im- 
possible. Oddly enough, ardent partisans at a white heat 
seem to prefer defeat in pitched battle to patient suspense. 


The bulletins of the health of the Comte de Paris have 
grown worse and worse through the week, and on Friday 
afternoon it was doubted whether he would live many hours. 
His entire family is gathered round him, and it is believed 
that their grief, and that of his leading supporters, will be 
more than conventional. Though not a great man, he has 
known how to inspire attachment, and his remarkably clear 
reflective intellect was appreciated by all followers who were 
close to him. The Comte would have made a fair Professor 
either of military organisation or economics, and a good 
constitutional King. He had not, however, the qualities 


which most attract Frenchmen, and all thevngh dace 
reign his party has steadily declined. It is said that — 
men in exile never precisely understand the situation the, 
continue to watch, and that must be specially true of Kings 


At the Trade-Union Congress, which met at Norwich 
Monday, Mr. Fenwick, M.P., the Secretary, read the Bi. 
Report of the Parliamentary Committee. The report stron 1 
condemns the action of the House of Lords in regard to rd 
Employers’ Liability Bill, and asks the voters at the tug 
General Election “ whether the prejudice and Caprice of 
arbitrary and irresponsible aristocracy shall preyajl a 
the wishes of a majority of popularly elected representa, 
tives,"—a piece of common form which might with wt 
vantage have been omitted. The House of Lords are further 
represented as “irresponsible individuals,” who regard it 
as “their solemn duty to mangle and destroy every measure 
of a democratic tendency.” One might have expected that 
this would lead up toa demand for the instant abolition of: 
the accursed thing. Not a bit of it. The Trade-Unions arg 
much too English for that. They appear to value the House 
of Lords too highly as a peg for a grumble, to wish for its 
abolition. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Frank J. Delves, the President of the 
Congress, gave a very able address,—the chief feature of 
which was its Collectivist complexion. “The only direction 
in which we can look for the ultimate solution of our industrial 
problems is that of Collectivism. We are correcting the eyilg 
of the old individualism by that Collectivism which, while 
preserving and elevating the State, will produce the nobler 
individual.” Mr. Delves’s notion appears to be that the 
alternations of high industrial activity with bad trade, now go 
ruinous to the workmen, should be got rid of by a better 
adjustment of the work of production. “ Would it not be 
better to adjust the balance intelligently, to let the children. 
keep their childhood and so clear our shops and factories of 
the boys and girls who now spend their youth there that by. 
and-by they may spend an equal portion of their maturity in 
walking the streets, vainly seeking work? Would it not he 
better, too, that rest should come to our old men and women, 
rest. with comfort on the wealth deposited by them in 
the national coffers in their years of strength, rather than 
leaving them idle in their prime and starving in their old age?” 
We agree. This is what man tends to when a certain share 
of wealth has emancipated him. He makes his children 
entirely free of work, and his women-folk of all the harder 
forms of toil, and arranges for retirement in old age. We 
differ, however, from Mr. Delves in thinking that Collectivism 
will secure this to the worker. 


Every class has its own way of blowing off steam. The 
Trade-Unionists do it by means of abstract resolutions. On 
Thursday, the Congress indulged in a perfect Saturnalia of 
“resoluting,” and filled the air of Norwich with wild and 
whirling words. Think of the resolution as to blacklegs, 
which was carried unanimously. The Congress resolved “ that 
it should be a penal offence for any employer to bring or cause 
to be brought to any locality extra labour where the already 
existing supply is sufficient for the needs of the district.” If this 
is to be carried out, the labourer will be once again adscriptus: 
glebx, and not allowed to better himself by leaving his home. 
After this the Congress passed a resolution declaring “ that it 
is essential to the maintenance of British industries to nation- 
alise the whole of the means of production, distribution, and 
exchange.” Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. John Burns, Mr. H. Wilson, 
and Mr. Tom Mann advocated the adoption of the resolution. 
After a debate it was carried by 158 (219 to 61). As Mr. 
Wilson remarked however, the resolution will not be put into: 
operation in twenty-four hours. That was no doubt the rea- 
son why it was passed so easily. The English workmen feel 
about Socialism as the Irishman felt about Home-rule when 
he said that Home-rule was a very good thing while it was @ 
long way off, but that when you had got it it was as embar- 
rassing as having the moon dropped into your back garden. 


A fire on the gigantic scale broke out in the pine-forest 
region of Minnesota and Wisconsin on the last day of 
August. No rain had fallen for nine weeks, the great trees 
were as dry as tinder, and a fire catching in the undergrowth 
for some unknown reason, became at once a devouring con 





flagration, The instant a large body of trees had caught, the 
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the cooler air towards it, and the flames 
apolecgngt speed of a gale. Over a tract not de- 
+ the telegrams with sufficient clearness the fire leaped at 
fined aabich caught railway trains, burning the lumbermen’s 
asit passed along. More than twentysuch townsperished, 
OL tanto usually some 150 per town—being caught as 
the ye and either burned or strangled by the asphyxiating 
they “hich spread for great distances in such volumes 
smoke, W on Lake Superior vessels were wrecked as 
that ci fogs. The wretched women fled with their 
sda AE amie, to gerd pin tt fram, ty 
¢ where they fancied the presence of water would give 
where chance; but the racing flames or the blinding smoke 
thet them as they stood in the thick mud to which the 
caug nt had reduced the ponds. The number of the dead is 
_ own accurately, but a probable estimate is nine 
— d, while hundreds more are wandering homeless, with 
omnes destroyed, and with their wives, children, or com- 
a Jes swept away at a blow. A forest-fire, like a grand 
— mic, has this horror attending it, that a man may stand, 
epide akeues farmer in Wisconsin stood, as it were ina 
nad poral alone in the world. A wife, four children, a son-in- 
pages gran dchild had been summoned while he was away 
at pane and he put a revolver to his own head, and, as he 
hoped, followed them. Let God judge, and not man. 


There are rumours that the fires were caused by incendiaries 
-gho wanted the work of cutting the stumps or wished to raise 
the price of wood. We do not believe the reports. It is an 
instinct of uneducated humanity to attribute catastrophes 
not assignable to visible cause to poison or incendiarism or 
plot. The fires were probably due to culpable carelessness, 
but the lambermen are decent fellows, and even brigands 
would shrink from such an outrage on comradeship. The 
robbery of the dead, which is also said to have occurred, is 
more probable, for the survivors were in actual destitution, 
and probably thought such property only a ghastly treasure- 
trove. There seems to have been no failure of duty in a 
scene which drove several of the victims mad. The railway- 
men drove on through the smoke with their eyelashes 
burning; a telegraph clerk died, rather than stop a message 
summoning a relief-train; the men, standing in the ponds, 
fang water over each others’ faces, and women were seen 
suckling their babies to keep them from choking in the smoke. 


The Government of M. Casimir-Périer appears determined 
to rally all classes to the Republic. La Vendée, true to its 
traditions, still sends up many Monarchists; but on Sunday 
M. Barthou was listened to quietly as he alluded to the “ pre- 
judices” which still interrupted the acceptance of the Re- 
public. He respected their convictions, he said, and even the 
sinister ignorance which had distinguished them in ’93; but 
the emancipation had begun, and the Government awaited 
tranquilly the definitive emancipation of the province. He 
might have added that the history of La Vendée is a grand 
warning against the method of Terror. It was applied to the 
Vendeans to the full, and it has taken them a hundred years to 
emancipate themselves from the belief that a Republican is a 
Terrorist with a civilised manner. That,as we have argued 
elsewhere, will also be the result of the Anarchist crimes. 
There is never pardon for a widespread terror, because there 
is never an end to the secret fear that it may be renewed. 


The Dutch, who are at home an efficient people, make a 
horrid mess of their foreign possessions. The natives in South 
Africa regard them with horror, and in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago will not yield except to positive force. Moreover, the 
Dutch do not display capacity. With their endless wealth they 
ought to have conquered the whole archipelago forty years 
ago, but they hardly advance a step. They will not have 
Borneo now, for we are there, they have been at war with 
Acheen for twenty years, and this week the people of Lombok, 
aided by the Balinese, have cut off a whole detachment, killing 
an extraordinary proportion of officers. The English would do 
all the work in three years, the natives submitting to regular 
laws and paying regular taxes. Something in the Dutch 
uritates the dark races profoundly, and one wonders what it 
is. It is said to be their cruelty; but they are not more cruel 
than the native leaders themselves, and it is certainly no want 
of efficiency. We suspect it is the feeling which induces them 
to treat dark men exactly as if they were animals, sometimes 





kindly and sometimes cruelly, but always with a grave im- 
movable contempt; but then what does that feeling arise 
from? It is wholly apart from the insolence of the French, 
and the passionless aloofness of the English, and the rigidity 
of the Germans ; and suggests the dominance of some idea. 


Lord Dnfferin made a very pleasant little speech on Tues- 
day at Belfast, at the seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom, on Libraries 
and their arrangement. He spoke of the libraries of the 
world as the treasure-houses of the past, and the arsenals of 
the future; but asked of what use these “huge unmanageable 
Babylons of the pen” would be without the admirable 
catalogues by which alone their contents are made acces- 
sible to the reader. He declared that in this Kingdom alone 
thirty thousand books are added every year to the wealth of 
the reading public,—surely a great over-estimate, even if we 
include all the more substantial pamphlets. Of genuine 
books, we doubt whether four thousand yearly would not be 
an adequate estimate. Lord Dnfferin told some good 
stories of the profound ignorance with which even popular 
authors find themselves confronted; for example, that “one 
whom we all love and revere,”—we conclude her Majesty 
herself,—had telegraphed to a foreign capital to know 
whether her daughter, who was passing through her confine- 
ment, had seen “ Barchester Towers;” whereupon an uproar 
arose in that foreign capital (no doubt Berlin) because no Dr. 
Towers, M.D., could be found there, the recipient of the 
telegram assuming that some celebrated physician in cases of 
childbirth was intended, instead of Trollope’s popular novel. 


The Dutch are a slow people, but in the words of the 
American poet, “they get there just the same.” They have 
been considering the subject of draining the Zuyder Zee for 
a century or more, and now a Royal Commission has just 
completed a practical plan which the Dutch Government, if it 
thinks fit, can carry out for about £26,000,000; getting 
in exchange a new province about as big as Oxfordshire—i.e., 
750 square miles, worth about £27,000,090. The Times 
of Tuesday gives an interesting account of how this great 
work is to be accomplished. Look at the map of Hollandand 
note the island of Wieringen, which lies, roughly, about half- 
way between the chief basin of the Zuyder Zee and the row of 
islands which are dotted along the sea, to mark out, as it were, 
the sea-frontier of Holland. This island of Wieringen is to 
be joined to the land on each side by huge embankments. If 
the water on the inside of it were merely a huge puddle, 
it might all be pnmped out. But it is not merely a puddle. 
A large river, the Yssel (was that the river that Hamlet 
wanted to drink up?) runs into it, and must be provided for. 
Accordingly, the Dutchmen only propose to clip off four 
great “polders” or reclaimed areas around the edges of the 
puddle, and to leave the middle as the Ysselmeer, giving its 
waters an escape by means of locks and sluices in the embank- 
ment. The locks will also be used by ships wanting to come 
into Holland’s new lake. It is calculated that the embank- 
ment would take nine years to make, and that the whole 
scheme would not be finished for thirty-three years. The 
reclaimed land will, it is said, be the best in Holland. 





Eurasians to enter the British regiments, or to raise a 
regiment composed of Eurasians exclusively. There are 
objections to the former course, as the English soldiers do 
not like half-castes among them; but it seems unwise to be 
so absolute about the latter. The Eurasians are acclimatised, 
they are often men of fine physique, and they have already 
produced officers—like the Skinner family, for example—of 
high courage and devotion. They might be as useful as 
Europeans in a mutiny, for the natives will have nothing to 
say to them, and it seems inexpedient to throw away such a 
resource. The number of Europeans in India increases so 
rapidly that before 1950 there will be a hundred thousand 
male Eurasians capable of bearing arms, and it seems ill- 
advised to throw away the chance of passing a considerable 
number of them through the military mill. They are the 
only “natives of India” certain not to mutiny under any 
circumstances. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





New Consols (23) were on Friday, 1023. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AS A CONSERVATIVE. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN said truly enough at Liver- 
pool, on Wednesday, that he had never expected to 
be the chosen representative of Conservatism before a 
great assembly of Conservative working men at the time 
when he last addressed a great meeting in Hengler’s 
Circus. He then regarded himself as the representative of 
the most advanced form of Liberalism, and now regards 
himself as the representative of the most popular form of 
Conservatism,—the Conservatism that is eager to have 
done for a time with great organic changes in the Con- 
stitution, and wishes to make practical use of the great 
popular Reform Bill of 1885, which added some two million 
electors to the democracy, rather than go on with the 
eternal agitation for more Reform before any reasonable 
and effectual use has been made of the Reform which we 
already have. We are not sure that Mr. Chamberlain does 
not make a better Conservative than he did a Radical. He 
is certainly as good a democrat as ever; indeed, in our 
opinion, a better democrat than ever, because, with quite 
as vivid an insight as he ever had in his Radical days 
into the physical wants of the people, he has a much 
better insight than he ever had before into their love for 
the old political traditions of the English race; their 
wish to maintain the historic position of England in the 
world; their feeling that a nation cannot remain what 
it is without growth as well as steadiness; and their deter- 
mination to grow not only in jealousy for popular rights, 
but also in that appreciation of social opportunities for 
obtaining culture and refinement on which raw demo- 
crats are too apt to look down. Mr. Chamberlain has 
come to perceive that equality is not the keynote of a 
genuine democracy, but rather the liberty to develop 
freely the natural inequalities of human character, liberty 
for the poor to appreciate many of the advantages of 
leisure and refinement which they had hitherto been 
taught only to envy or despise, liberty for talent and 
genius to develop itself freely in a new kind of intel- 
lectual and moral atmosphere,—liberty, in short, for 
the raw and clownish to enter into the great in- 
heritance of knowledge, history, literature, and art, 
and not to be content with grudging the aristocracy its 
advantages without endeavouring to understand and 
assimilate them. It is not true democracy which contents 
itself with pulling the refined down to their own level. 
The truest democracy is that which seeks to distinguish 
between what is valued only because it is above the reach 
of the poor, and what is valued because it is truly valuable, 
though the poor may not yet possess either the time or 
the means to make it their own. To our minds, Mr. 
Chamberlain is in many ways a wiser democrat in his 
Conservatism than he was in his Radicalism. His whole 
political thought is not now engaged in picking holes in 
institutions on the mere ground that they do not enable 
everybody to start in life from the same level. He 
sees what he did not always see, that you cannot have 
abstract equality without casting away a great part of the 
accumulated heritage of the human race; that if England, 
for instance, is to hold fast to her historical position, she 
cannot share equally all her great inheritances with the 
less advanced countries of the world, as any attempt of 
that kind would simply end in squandering what she has, 
without benefiting her neighbours; and again, that if the 
accumulated taste and insight of the past are not to be 
wasted on those who have not as yet learned to value 
them, we must not devote all our political energies to 
pulling down the aristocracy, but rather devote them 
to initiating the people at large into the power to appre- 
ciate what, without a long period of historic growth 
to which a privileged aristocracy was essential, they 
would never have had the chance of possessing at all. 
The true watchword of democracy is Expansion, not 
Revolution. Revolutions are spendthrift of the advan- 
tages which prudent expansion retains for the classes 
who have not as yet had any chance of desiring, much 
less of enjoying, them. 

Mr. Chamberlain showed this larger democratic spirit 
in a good many parts of his able speeches,—for example, in 
his exhortation to the working man not to forget that 
what England had gained by her bold though generally 
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sympathetic foreign policy, she must n : 
nine classes oe gee om in. a = if the 
they had no share in it, they have a great «ue : 
it now, a great interest in making our foreign Ph 
just and generous as well as profitable, a great ‘ok cy 
in the new field for labour and the new field Pad 
civilising agencies which it opens up; in short, the 
highest possible interest in the large developme : 
of industry and talent which the great extension a 
our Empire opens to us. How is this to be utilisss 
on any principle of abstract equality? If we we 
to insist on taking nothing more than we allow sa 
one else to take, the whole accumulated stores of oyr an 
perience in governing barbarians would be thrown awa ni 
and while we should lose everything in the Colonies a 
our dependencies, the countries thus thrown on their own 
resources would lose everything too. The working clags 
in England would be shut up in a prison far too narrow 
for them, while great populations abroad would lose 
all the advantages of a rule, certainly not always just, but 
still a great deal juster and more generous than our lesg 
experienced competitors in Colonial government haye 
hitherto been able to set up. 

Again, in that part of his speech in which Mr, Cham. 
berlain pleaded for offering to the poor some chance of a 
happy old age, and a less exhausting, though not legs in. 
dustrious, youth and middle-age, he showed the same 
larger idea of what democracy should aim at. It is not} 
devoting more and more effort to wresting privileges from 
those who now possess them,—we devote more than erough 
already,—but by taking more and more pains to find 
opportunities for the growth of intellectual and mora] 
enjoyments among the poor, that we shall best win for 
them those advantages which have hitherto belonged to 
the well-to-do alone. And this cannot be achieved by 
violence, by ousting the lovers of beauty and art and 
culture from their inheritance, but only by teaching those 
who have hitherto been the pariahs of society that they 
are to be pariahs no longer; that they are to teach them- 
selves the delights of studies and tastes and meditations 
which have hitherto been beyond their reach; and that 
then only will they be qualified to judge how best they 
may share in the accumulated capital of the intel- 
lectual world which it would be a sort of suicide to 
wrest from the hands of those who know what it 
means, only to cast it under the feet of the ignorant, 
who have not even learned what a wealth of happiness 
it contains. 

The only subtraction which we should make from the 
qualifications of Mr. Chamberlain for a great Conservative 
champion of true democracy, is that he still cultivates, we 
think, a needlessly aggressive style of oratory, which is 
more appropriate to the agitator than the Conservative 
democrat. In his criticism on the policy of the Govern. 
ment he seems to us to have been occasionally unjust, as 
when he assumed that they might have read the Bill for 
granting pensions to the aged poor a second time, even 
though it was not a measure that they could possibly 
have passed, and hinted that it was their indifference 
to the social welfare of the poor, which prevented them 
from doing so. That was, we think, unquestionably un- 
sound. In such matters as the insurance of old age, 
sound detail is of the essence of sound principle itself. It 
would not be sound to hold out false hopes of passing 
such a reform as that. Solid financial detail is at the 
very basis of any kind of system of insurance, and 
without being quite clear that the old-age pensions 
would not make more bankruptcies than are made at 
present, old-age pensions would be cruel instead of 
beneficent. Again, in treating the proposal to limit 
alien immigration as if limitation were urgently needed, 
—when all the figures show that it is not urgently 
needed,—Mr. Chamberlain was, we think, unfair to the 
present Government. He is, we think, one of the 
very stongest statesmen of his day, and we look upon 
him as a true patriot. But he must cultivate a 
little more of Mr. Arthur Balfour’s gentleness in dealing 
with the enemy, before he can be regarded as having 
put off effectually all the “slogging” aggressiveness. 
of his youth. It is one of the essentials of wise Con- 
servatism to treat opponents as if they might one 
day become friends, as well as not wholly to forget 
that our closest friends may one day become formidable 
opponents. 
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THE IRISH STORM IN A TEACUP. 


i ty are never able to take good fortune 
pe ies Oy i Indeed, if they find things going 
-. Treland than they expect, they are not happy 
better Re can get up an artificial misfortune for 
a there is no earthly excuse except their own dis- 
whic? nt at not finding the difficulties on which 
app been confidently counting. Last week we 
tulated them on the capricious calm with which 
Conta ted tenants had received the failure of Mr. 
ba  Morley’s Bill for reinstating them in their hold- 
Jobn Now, it would seem that that piece of good 
ae was a grievance rather than a windfall. They 
had been expecting an outburst of some sort of excite- 
ee an a tar od ach ore 100 
oe. . So as they cou 
eas sar widsived an on of their own heads. 
ssi one in the innocence of his heart, finding the 
Se entary Fund for the expenses of the Irish Members 
ps sad short, determined to invite subscriptions from the 
ap x 4 partisans of Home-rule, and issued a circular 
or Mr. Gladstone and Lord Tweedmouth and, as 
we suppose, other oe hvac 52 ~ Trish — 
ment, for help. e Irish Members are really 
ie wi Many of the English friends of the move- 
ment for Home-rule in Ireland are either rich or 
at least in easy circumstances. Why not invite aid 
from those who are both willing and able to give 
it? Unless the Irish Members get some kind of 
pecuniary help, it is impossible for them to be always 
travelling to and from Dublin to take part in the divisions 
which might end in the defeat of their English friends 
if they did not attend to give their votes, and as things 
have gone lately, the defeat of Lord Rosebery s Govern- 
ment in the House would be almost certainly followed by 
the defeat of Lord Rosebery’s Government in the country. 
Nothing, therefore, would be more reasonable than to ask 
disinterested help from English partisans of Home-rule 
who are both eager and able to give - Rp the ys’ 
Parliamentary mind had begun to need the excitement o 
a political quarrel, and the politicians invented almost auto- 
matically what they seemed to miss. Mr. Parnell had im- 
posed on his party a sort of self-denying ordinance under 
which they bound themselves not to engage in the service 
of any English Government till the English Government 
had obtained for them the Home-rule they so fervently 
desired; so when it came out that Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Tweedmouth had been asked for help, and had 
very readily contributed it in the shape of a cheque 
each for £100, accompanied by their cordial good 
wishes, the storm in the teacup began. Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan wrote to the Freeman’s Journal, suggesting that 
a great blunder had been committed. To help the poor 
Irish Members was for Irishmen an honourable duty, but 
to ask such aid from English allies was a public disgrace. 
With this letter appeared another from Mr. Molloy to 
Mr. Healy expressing his wonder that these cheques had not 
been returned with graceful thanks to the donors, and an 
explanation that there had been some misunderstanding 
in the matter, and that it was never intended to solicit 
English aid. “Are we,’ asked Mr. Molloy with an air 
of proud humility, “to endanger our independence ? ” 
“Shall we commit any act now which may in the future 
hamper our freedom of action?” And Mr. Healy re- 
turned for answer that he had never been consulted about 
this step, and could not conceive how it had come about. 
Mr. Gladstone, he thought, should rather have received 
some testimonial of deep gratitude than been asked 
to help in maintaining the Irish Members. “A bad 
penal has been committed, but ~ one wr 
rough whole monsoons of former blunders. e 
discredit of it does not attach to you or me. Every 
one knows where the responsibility rests. And if they 
how appeal to Lord Rosebery, Sir William Harcourt, the 
Lord-Lieutenant, Mr. Morley, Mr. Asquith, and the rest 
of the Cabinet for funds, I shall only shrug my shoulders 
and wonder at the moderation which abstains from assessing 
a levy of 5 per cent. on the salaries of the new revising 
barristers or clerks of the Crown.” Of course the 


Parnellite organ, the Independent, rushed into the lists. 
It reminded the Irish public that on February 15th, 1893, 
Lord Wolmer had been taken to task by Sir Thomas 
Esmonde, and the Times had been accused of breach of 





privilege by Mr. Sexton, for saying that the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party were paid by the “ Parliamentary organisa- 
tion now in power,” that Mr. Sexton had denounced that 
“ gross and scandalous ” accusation as a “ wanton calumny,” 
and had declared that neither to the Government nor to any 
rich partisan of the party had any Member of the Irish 
party been indebted for a single penny, indeed he expressed 
his conviction that none of them ever would be so 
indebted. And on Tuesday, Mr. John Redmond, the 
leader of the Parnellites, rubbed in salt to this very 
painful and smarting wound, and asked how Mr. Dillon 
could draw his sword against the party which was helping 
to pay the Irish Members. 

This whole storm of indignation seems to us purely 
histrionic. At present, so far as we can see, no member 
of the Anti-Parnellite party has either any wish or reason 
to draw his sword against the Government or against the 
Gladstonian party, which appears to us perfectly straight- 
forward in its attempt to carry the mischievous and im- 
possible measure to which it is vainly pledged. But even if 
there were any treachery on the part of Lord Rosebery’s 
Government, of which we see no sign, how in the world could 
Mr. Gladstone’s and Lord Tweedmouth’s perfectly willing 
and voluntary subscription to the Parliamentary fund of 
the Irish party impede that party in denouncing the very 
kind of treachery for the prevention of which the presence 
of the Irish Members in Parliament has been secured ? 
How in the world could Mr. Gladstone and Lord Tweed- 
mouth complain that, having willingly offered help to 
Irish Members to give regular attendance on party 
divisions, they had faithfully performed the very duties 
for which their attendance was needed, and nipped in 
the bud any attempt of the British Government to ignore 
or repudiate their long and deeply pledged honour ? 
We think we may safely assert that if there were the 
smallest symptom of such treachery, Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Tweedmouth would be as eager to repudiate it as 
either Mr. T. D. Sullivan or Mr. Molloy or Mr. Healy. 
The whole effervescence has been completely fictitious, and 
due rather to the personal discords amongst the Irish 
Members themselves, than to any shadow of political 
principle. 

One of the many grave objections to Home-rule is indeed 
this morbid talent of the Irish party for capricious outbreaks 
that nobody expected or could expect. There was sense 
in Mr. Parnell’s policy of pledging his followers never to 
take office under any British Government till they had 
gained their object of a separate Parliament and a separate 
Administration. To take office does put very serious 
difficulties in the way of independent action, but as for 
the acceptance of voluntary gifts from those who are known 
to be heart and soul on their side, and who ask no sort 
of questions, and make no sort of conditions as to how 
those gifts shall be used, it appears to us that there is no 
kind of connection between the two cases. You might as 
well say that the Free-traders, because they were pledged to 
abolish the Corn-laws, should have declined voluntary sub- 
scriptions from any of the ex-Protectionists to the funds of 
the Anti-Corn Law League, instead of eagerly welcoming 
them. Mr. Gladstone and Lord Tweedmouth seem to us, 
from their point of view, to have done perfectly right in 
giving, and Mr. Justin McCarthy did perfectly right in 
accepting those contributions to the Irish Parliamentary 
Fund. We cannot see that there was even the trace of 
bad taste in an Irish leader availing himself of acts of 
goodwill so entirely in consonance with the avowed con- 
victions of the donors. The scrupulosity which would 
have jealously rejected them would not have been true 
scrupulosity, but morbid pride. We remember seeing that 
wonderful actor, the late Mr. John Parry, provide for the 
public a most laughable and brilliant entertainment, of 
which the whole pvint was that having noticed a tin-tack 
sticking up from the carpet of his room, he could not for 
a@ moment divert his imagination from the haunting 
vision of that tin-tack, and after every effort to think 
of something else, always reverted to the existence of 
that unhappy tin-tack, and could not concentrate his 
attention elsewhere. That is just what the Irish party 
are doing now. Mr. Gladstone’s cheque is the tin-tack 
over which they are always tripping in imagination ; 
but at last they will perhaps trip over it in earnest, 
and get to loggerheady without the smallest excuse. A 
party that is morbidly haunted by a tin-tack will never 





carry Home-rule. 
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WHAT A JAPANESE TRIUMPH WOULD MEAN. 


L la is useless for the present to discuss the chances of 
the war for Corea. Nobody really understands 
what is doing, either on the Peninsula or at sea; even 
Colonel F. Maurice, who understands most, being per- 
plexed by the deliberate lying of men who, on either side, 
are in command of the telegraphs. That the European 
war correspondents will get to the scene somehow we do 
not doubt, nor that if they get there they will send news, if 
they have to use the birds to do it; but till their com- 
munications begin to drop in, or both Chinese and 
Japanese acknowledge some big event to have occurred, 
speculation is mainly waste of thought, more especially as 
this is not one of the modern wars to be over in seven 
weeks, but one of the old wars which lasted sometimes 
seven years. Neither side can, with Europe watching, 
strike a decided blow. We note, however, an incidental 
change of opinion in this country which interests us 
greatly. The idea is growing that in spite of the disparity 
in the strength of the two Empires, the Japanese are doing 
their work so well that they may win, may fairly conquer 
Corea, and may stand forward in future as the new 
Fighting Power of the Far East. It is alleged on 
European evidence that the Japanese have planned this 
war for years, have acquired precisely the necessary kind 
of knowledge, and have arranged every detail necessary to 
success, with the thoroughness of Prussians. All their 
maps are correct, all their soundings complete, their com- 
missariat is European in its perfection of detail, their 
discipline is as rigid as the German, and everything is 
done, always by Japanese themselves, with the speed, 
absence of fuss, and profound confidence which charac- 
terise an English man-of-war in a good captain’s 
hands. They may win, it is said therefore, not as 
the stronger Power, which they are not, but as 
the Power best prepared for war, and ready to make 
the greatest sacrifices rather than accept anything 
short of victory as a proper result. They may strike 
down China as Frederick the Great, with five millions 
of people, struck down the Austrian Empire with thirty, 
by sheer dint of higher ability and a better adapted 
organisation. 

We are not about to dispute any portion of this state- 
ment, because as yet we do not know accurately the 
essential fact, the relative behaviour of the Chinese and 
Japanese troops in the field. You might organise an 
army of schoolboys into a wonderfully equipped, alert, 
and resourceful force, and yet on the field they would 
not defeat a similar number of full-grown Guardsmen less 
perfectly equipped. We are, as a matter of fact, unable 
to believe in the usual deduction that Japan will win, 
because we hold that China, if unable to yield, would in 
the end defeat France or England or even Russia, and 
that in the case of Japan, China is unable to yield; but we 
will for the moment let that pass. Assume a complete 
Japanese victory, with a peace dictated to the Chinese, 
and what will be its result? As we judge, a change in 
the relation of Europe to Asia, which may affect the 
whole future of the world. The feebleness of Asia 
is born in great part of self-distrust, and that self- 
distrust will have received in a Japanese revival an 
immense, perhaps a destructive, shock. An Asiatic 
Power will have shown itself capable of utilising the 
resources of civilisation in war, of arming itself up 
to the European point, and of working its army 
and fleet as efficiently as that of any European State. 
Why should that Asiatic Power acquiesce any longer 
in submissiveness, agree to capitulations, bear laws 
directed against its subjects, or abstain from taking any 
territories it wishes for? For example, merely to make 
the argument more concrete, if Japan is the Power some 
of her admirers suggest, she could take the Philippines 
away from Spain with the greatest ease, and turn that 
magnificent group, which the Spaniards only neglect, into 
a new island kingdom. Her example would be imitated, 
we may rely on it, by China, by Siam, by native States in 
India like Nepaul and Hyderabad, and, above all, by 
Turkey, though doubtless in a different way. They would 
copy only the army organisation of Japan, the drilling of 
men, the education of officers, the purchase of artillery, 
the thoroughness of preparation, until at last they had 
each of them an army capable of facing Europe. It is 
nonsense to say they could not do it because they are 





inferior to Japanese. They have not th mt 
tive faculty, or their said ability? for diver 
certain arts, but they have the ability to learn hoe 
fight, if only they can see it to be worth while Run & 
Singh did do it. He formed his Hindoo tribe immi 
army which would have faced any European PL La ye: 
which, after his death, under a leader at once corru : ong 
second-rate, was within a hair’s-breadth of drivin _ 
British out of India. We were saved by a bribe & 
battle. Once organised in the Japanese method Py . 
proves as completely successful as many onlookers st 
expect, the States of Asia would free themselves Pia 
European tutelage with a suddenness and completeness 
which would alter the whole face of the world, and probable 
the direction of all its commerce. Why not? The asce y 
dency of Europe in Asia, supposed just now to be go peg 
plete, rests entirely on the belief in the superiorit of 
European to Asiatic force, and if that belief were disei 
pated, we mean on just grounds, the ascendency would 
disappear. If the Japanese can make themselves so near} 
equal to Europeans as to conquer or dictate terms to an 
Empire like China, so can other Asiatic races. The 
have millions of brave men, they have plenty of mone 
to buy arms, and if they dislike being kept in tutelage : 
point about which we have no manner of doubt, wh 
should they continue to submit to it? That they would 
not do it we feel certain, as certain as that, owing to the 
strange comity of Asia, which is at least as complete ag 
the comity of Europe, the example of Japan uprising ag g 
conquering and therefore really independent Power, would 
produce among them the most profound commotion, and 
a resolve to imitate at least the fighting methods of 
Japan. Many persons will say, “ Well, why not? Why 
should not Asia be independent as well as Europe?” 
They will argue that originality dies in conquered 
races, and that Asia might be civilised from within as 
readily and more perfectly than from without. We might 
answer that argument by saying that Europe does not 
desire the civilisation of Asia so much as its civilisation in 
a particular way, the way which is favourable to industry 
and the diffusion of Christian ideas; but the defence of 
that view, though it might easily be defended, is not our 
object in this paper. What we desire to point out is, that 
a complete Japanese triumph would gradually involve 
such a remodelling of Asiatic armies that Asia would 
become independent, and that the independence of Asia, 
the disappearance of which is the greatest fact of 
modern history, would involve profound changes in the 
objects, the commerce, and even the governing ideas 
of the whole of Europe. It would instantly become 
less wide in its political ideas, less confident in its own 
strength, and less able to maintain the growing multitudes 
of its own children than it is now. It would be, in fact, 
as a whole a receding power, with less influence over the 
general organisation, thought, and progress of the world. 
We do not say that it would be in any danger. We 
cannot imagine, as some thinkers have done— Mr. 
Pearson, for instance— Asia for the second or third 
time precipitating itself on Europe; for Europe, for 
defensive purposes, is clad in enchanted armour, and 
new “barbarians” or new “Moors” would be met 
by arms which would destroy them wholesale; but 
though safe, Europe would have lost her superiority 
of position. The greater part of the human race would 
have escaped her grasp, and might insist, we should 
rather think would insist, on rescuing Africa also from 
her sway. Grant to the Arabs the power to form armies 
such as the Japanese are at this moment alleged, in the 
papers, to have formed for the conquest of Corea—mind, 
we do not assert for a moment that they have formed 
such a one—and England and Germany united could not 
hold Eastern Africa, from Alexandria to Natal, for a 
single year, and would probably refuse even to make the 
attempt. How long, if either Arabs or Osmanli would 
fight as Japanese are to-day supposed to be able to 
do, would it pay us to hold Egypt? We shall see 
some months hence when Chinese and Japanese are 
in actual collision, what the Island Power has actually 
done in the way of reinvigorating itself, but if it is 
anything like what its admirers say, the “great victory” 
will sound the death-knell of the European supremacy 
in Asia; upon which, we repeat, the political and com- 
mercial systems of the modern world, to a great extent, 
depend. 
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—— 
MR. DELVES’S ADDRESS. 


OU’LL find me, Sir, one of the last of the real old 
Tories, none of your new-fangled Conservatives, 
e of the old school.” So said a worthy licensed 
bat a in a London bar, and then began to pour out 
pee political creed a stream of such extreme democratic 
as his PY and Radicalism that his hearers stood bewildered. 
aa case is a typical one, and explains much in English 
Jitical life. We are not an analytical people, and find 
} difficult to ticket ourselves. We know what 
it extremely . : hes 
want, asa rule, but find it very difficult to give it a 
bes or at any rate the right name. As the elder Mira- 
peau remarked long ago with impatient scorn, ‘These 
pesotted islanders do not even know whether to call their 
Government a monarchy or a democracy or an oligarchy, 
and probably never will know till their miserable Govern- 
ment has broken in pieces.’ Weare not a people of ideas, 
and cannot get ourselves into proper categories. This 
fact is an important one to remember in the case of all 
Englishmen, but its significance is greatest among the 
mass of the people. Highly educated and highly culti- 
vated Englishmen may be able to. sort themselves, and 
give the proper names and descriptions which belong to 
their political views, but the plain man finds it quite 
impossible, While a Frenchman will pick his way with 
infinite neatness and precision, and choose just the 
phrase which fits his shade of Socialism or Anarchy, or 
what not, and call himself a Possibilist or a Blanquist 
or a Guesdist, the Englishman flounders helpless in a 
quagmire of nomenclature. Hence it happens that those 
who want to find out what the opinions of Englishmen 
really are, have to be extremely careful how to accept 
the descriptions which they assume. The detection of an 
Englishman’s real opinions is a very complicated matter. 
This art of political diagnosis is never more needed than 
at the time of the Trade-Union Congress; for then your 
Englishman positively revels in his incapacity for political 
analysis, and splashes up words and phrases in every 
direction. 
When, then, we read the reports of the speeches made 
at, and of the resolutions passed by, the Trade-Union 
Congress, we must be extremely careful how we attri- 
bute definite meanings to them. Because this or that 
delegate calls himself a Collectivist, or a thorough-going 
Socialist, or assumes some other high-sounding political 
nickname, it must not be supposed for a moment that he 
is in reality all that the word properly and scientifically 
imports. Many of the men who call themselves Col- 
lectivists, if they were to give their real views on 
practical questions, would probably surprise us quite as 
much as the real old Tory we have noted above. Some 
one aspect of the Collectivist creed has struck the 
delegate’s imagination, and therefore he proclaims him- 
self a Collectivist, without caring to inquire whether, as a 
matter of fact, the element he found so attractive is not 
common to a dozen other creeds, or is again, an element 
only incidental and not essential to Collectivism. A strong 
tendency towards this running amuck among political 
polysyllables is to be noticed at the doings of the Trade- 
Union Congress at Norwich. Even in the otherwise very 
able address of Mr. Delves there are signs of what we 
mean. For example, Mr. Delves made a sweeping declara- 
tion in favour of Collectivism as the only solution of the 
Labour problem, and then proceeded to talk some excellent 
common-sense in what was practically something very like 
the opposite direction. For example, he declared “that 
he did not think one uniform day of eight hours could at 
once be forced on all trades.” His whole tone, in fact, 
Was utterly unlike the hard-and-fast tone of the true 
Collectivist, who, above all things, desires a complete 
and all-embracing organisation. Mr. Delves may call 
himself a Collectivist, but we suspect he is very far 
from the true faith. Probably he has adopted the word 
because he thinks that Collectivism is strongly opposed 
to the status quo, and the economic status quo he 
tegards as intolerable, and to be altered by any and 
every means. For the moment, he will not trouble 
his head about the machinery of slavery and coercion 


name, 


which State-enforced Socialism must bring in its train. 
Mr. Delves’s address was interesting as exhibiting an 
example of the careless way in which the English adopt 
political appellations. Still more interesting, however, 
were the passages in which Mr. Delves dealt with a 





question of practical politics,—that connected with pauper 
immigration. Here, as it seems to us, he arrived at a 
perfectly correct conclusion, and showed a great deal more 
wisdom and statesmanship than many of the professional 
politicians who have dealt with the problem. “Iam,” said 
Mr. Delves, “against the proposed prevention of pauper 
immigration. I believe it to be dangerous and reactionary. 
I believe the social question can only be solved by inter- 
national action, and that we cannot build up an industrial 
paradise here as long as industrial hells exist elsewhere.” 
The way out, according to Mr. Delves, lies in labour 
solidarity, and to promote this the victims of Continental 
capitalism must not be persecuted any more than those 
of home manufacture. On what grounds, he asked, is the 
pauper immigrant objected to? Not as a foreigner, on 
Jingo grounds ; not as a worker, because of his skill; then 
it must be as a willing or ignorant sweated worker that 
he is objected to. It is only in the latter respect that he 
is a menace. How can he be disarmed ? The atmosphere 
of Trade-Unionism is the only cure for him. The pauper 
alien is less dangerous here than at home. “To keep him 
out is to leave him free to undersell us; to admit him is 
to bring him under just the same influence which has 
changed us from competitors into comrades.” England, 
then, continued Mr. Delves, should be an industrial as 
well as a political haven. “As the revolutionist of the 
Continent becomes in our freer air a law-abiding citizen, so 
our sweated competitors of the Continent will become here 
our good comrades and fellow Trade-Unionists.” As long 
as Mr. Delves arrives at conclusions so moderate and sane, 
we shall not care to inquire too minutely as to the road along 
which he has travelled to reach them. Certificates of origin 
are to be as much abhorred in politics as in commerce. 
If a man proposes to act wisely, let us take him by the 
hand, and not bother to inquire whether he is acting from 
wrong reasons. That would be to fall into the error of 
the German professional, who greatly admired a singer’s 
actual performance, and admitted its beauty, but yet 
condemned it utterly because ‘‘ he has not broduced his 
voice in a legitimate manner.” 

In two matters of theory, Mr. Delves was less happy. 
We hope, however, that when he comes to try to put 
them into practice he will let the facts lead him, and not 
rely on his abstract views. In the first place, it is clear 
from his speech that he thinks the position of the unem- 
ployed will be improved by a compulsory eight-hours dar. 
Do not, he argues, let the workmen scramble and fight 
for the work, but divide it fairly. That is all very well if 
eight hours is the most a man ought to work, and so can 
do economically,—i.e., if he is to make the best of his 
powers. If, however, men could work profitably for nine 
hours, and are to work only eight in order to bring in the 
unemployed, a real injury will be done to the workers as 
a whole. Their pay will be watered down, for unless the 
factories are now making huge profits, which we all know 
they are not, they cannot pay as high wages for eight hours 
as for nine. A compulsory eight-hours day, if nine hours 
is not too long a work-time to be profitable, will mean lower 
wages. No doubt Mr. Delves would reply that, as it is, 
the unabsorbed unemployed lower wages by scrambling 
for the work; but that we very much doubt. Depend upon 
it, it is far better to get rid of the unemployed problem by 
emigration, or in some other way. It would be madness 
to try to solve it by watering down the pay of those at 
present at work. Mr. Delves was not more happy when 
he proposed, in the interests of the women workers, that 
the employers should be forced to pay them as high wages 
as men. That would destroy the woman worker, who 
notoriously cannot do as much as the man. Who will 
pay a woman 8s.a day, when a man can be got for 8s. 
who will do nearly double? The woman’s only chance 
is to take 4s. Mr. Delves’s kindness to her is cruel 
indeed, and perhaps was not meant for kindness at all. 





THE EFFECTS OF ANARCHY ON POLITICS. 


HOSE who believe, and they are many, that we are 

on the eve, alike on the Continent and in this country, 
of a Reaction, both serious and long-continued, fail, we 
think, to perceive with sufficient clearness one cause to 
which that reaction will be due. They attribute it mainly 
to the ill-success of Liberalism in raising the condition 
of the lowest mass, to the acknowledged necessity for 
great armaments, and to the almost ludicrous dispropor- 
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tion between Liberal promise and performance, and forget 
the deep influence which Anarchism exercises over the 
public mind. We believe it exceeds all other causes of reac- 
tion put together. The immense majority of mankind, what- 
ever their opinions or their sufferings, have an acute dislike, 
or if you are cynical call it an acute terror, of violent crime, 
and especially of violent crime which affects all classes and 
produces no visible results. They condone tyrannicide, 
even when they disapprove it, partly, we believe, from a 
feeling that Kings, Emperors, and Presidents are great 
officers who are paid to stand the shells, and they forgive 
with strange readiness outrages directed to a definite and 
immediate end, like the settlement of a trade quarrel ; 
but a terror which is general excites in them a horror 
which is often exaggerated not in itself, for that is impos- 
sible, but in the area of its range. What the Roman 
Catholic Church has suffered from the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew and the acts of the Inquisition is incal- 
culable. The cruelties of the Spaniards in the Low 
Countries brought on them a general horror among civi- 
lised men which helped nearly as much as the exhaustion 
of the country owing to the outdraft of all the energetic 
to Spanish America, to destroy the power of Spain; and 
the effects of the French Terror were felt for more than a 
generation. Throughout Europe there arose a silent belief 
that to grant the people power, even in municipalities, 
was to summon Marat to the helm. The generation which 
felt the emotion has passed away, but there are many 
alive who have talked with its members and have seen the 
influence of less than twelve months of blood upon people 
who were both benevolent and Radical. It made them, as 
regards all voting power, utter Tories, the Toryism being 
mixed in a way now inexplicable with a horror of general 
education. Anarchy is producing now just the same effects. 
The Anarchists kill without regard tu caste or age or sex, 
defending Emile Henry as readily as Caserio, that is, 
sheer massacre as well as regicide, and the total result is 
a horror manifested in Paris as much as in London, in 
Barcelona as strongly as in Lyons, in the popular desire 
to lynch the Anarchists, and in the popular approval of 
laws which seem even to legalists like ourselves to strain 
the idea of justice almost to breaking-point. Naturally, 
though foolishly, the explosion of crime defended by the 
criminal as a logical result of free thought, is con- 
nected in the popular mind with Liberalism which 
is based on free thought, and hundreds and thousands 
shrink back from the party which they approve, 
but which they think tends to produce a Left Wing 
capable of such terrorism. The feeling is frequently most 
unjust, especially in England, where the Puritan Radicals 
are so powerful and so utterly opposed to any violence 
not sanctioned by law; but it is natural, and its influence 
will be felt with a force increased by every Anarchist 
-erime. The Liberals increase the feeling by their mode of 
treating Anarchy. They do not condone the crimes of 
its professors—that is a most unfair and injurious 


-charge—but they discuss them too much as a mis- 


guided party, instead of an evil sect, and are apt to 
write and speak as if their action was in some way 
the expression of a vast though perverted pity 
for the poor. It is nothing of the kind. The 
central idea of Anarchy is merely that if the present 
‘crop is burnt a new and more valuable crop must 
naturally spring up; but it need not be the crop for which 
Liberals, whether moderate or extreme, suppose themselves 
to be hungering. The writer who in the present number 
of the Fortnightly Review describes with such tolerance or 
liking the character of Emile Henry, reveals in a passage 
quoted elsewhere the amazing fact that Henry was in many 
of his opinions an aristocrat of the forgotten type, who 
doubted whether the proletariat, being incapable of 
scientific thought, had a right even to live. The Liberals, 
if they wish to destroy the political effect of Anarchy, 
must treat it as an ordinary epidemic of crime, or which 
seems to us at once more accurate and more merciful, asa 
new epidemic of actual and dangerous insanity. 

It is on the Socialists that the effects of Anarchy will 
fall with even more crushing effect than upon Liberalism. 
The word covers many and strongly divergent ideas, but 
we think it folly to deny that one of them has recently 
made much progress. Those among Socialists who teach 
that society would be happier if it were not free but 
brigaded, if all men were ranged in an Army with duties 
assigned from above, and rations and lodging and clothes 
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distributed without reference to abili 
because the worker is the soldier of ke = eolel 
were in all free countries gaining a certain hold mv 
opinion—best described as Oollectivism, though Their 
in Germany, France, and England Collectivism wea 7 
by the regimental idea, each trade being voninetad 
a regiment—has been gaining adherents by the h — 
thousand in France and Germany, and in a legs ie — 
form in England, has almost captured the Trade-Unin, ed 

. : Ons— 

not quite, for the old Trade-Union leaders are rath 
puzzled than convinced, and may make a desnems 
fight of it yet—and is directly affecting the ae 
of Cabinets. They might, even in countries, lik, 
Belgium, have advanced to momentary victory—mom , 
tary, we say, because Collectivism demands a den 7 
in human nature which will not happen—when Anarchy 
intervened. Nothing can be more unlike Socialig 
which uses law as its instrument, and would in ae 
tice be tyrannically legal, legislating even for th, 
nursery, than Anarchism, which is the repudiation of all 
law; but they have this in common, that they hold 
modern society to be bad and rotten. Consequentl 

Socialists are a little puzzled how to express themeelva, 
about Anarchists, and their Left Wing tolerates them 
with the consequent result that the men of older opinions, 
and especially peasants, involve them in the same whole. 
sale condemnation. The phrase, “Socialism ends in 
Anarchy,” is slowly filtering down to unlearned lips, and 
the result will be seen both at elections and in the 
contests for Trade-Union supremacy. The peoples, as a 
whole, do not want changes only to be produced by violent 
crimes, and, seeing much violent crime which describes 
itself as “ Socialist and more,” shrink back with a recoil 
of distaste. They do not exactly quit their party, but 
they cease to arrive at the polls, national, municipal, and 
Trade-Union, and “the cause” is therefore checked, 
Anarchy, in fact, throws a lurid glare upon all advanced 
ideas, under which they seem to masses not disinclined to 
them eminently disagreeable. Let any body of workmen 
with a grievance parade London in shirt-sleeves spotted 
with blood, and see the sort of attention the London mob 
will pay to them and their grievance. 

We do not doubt that the more reasonable of our 
Radical opponents will endorse our general view, and 
lament with us that an insane sect should have interrupted 
their march, but they will deny that the effect can be at 
all considerable. Their real belief, sometimes expressed 
in words, is that a handicraftsman must be a Radical, and 
that nothing, not even a passing horror of Anarchy, will 
make of him anything else. They are mistaken, as they 
will find before the century has ended. The whole history 
of the world is full of evidence that handicraftsmen are 
no more governed solely by interest than the rest of man- 
kind, that they will die in heaps for causes which are not 
theirs, that whenever an idea gains the force of a religion, 
considerations of interest have no ascendency at all. The 
Radicals may learn something if they please from the 
speech delivered by M. Barthou this week to the Bretons. 
They, he says, only now begin to accept the Republic, 
which even yet one-half of them reject. Why? Because it 
has taken a clear century to remove from their minds the 
horror of a form of government which if it did not create 
the Terror, at least allowed it, and used death as an instru- 
ment just as the Anarchists are doing. There is nothing 
in the world to prevent a citizen of La Vendée from 
accepting the Republic, except his recollection of the 
Ravachols, Vaillants, and Caserios of his great-grand- 
father’s day. “Oh, but a Breton is so religious.” Will our 
friends, the sane Liberals, be content to lose all who believe 
in religion in these islands ? They must judge the facts 
very differently from us, if they will. At this very moment 
the masses of London, the real mob, elect the London 
School Board, and the grand objection to it is that it is 
too orthodox for Bishop Temple. 





THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


: parts of the Report of the Labour Commission 
which deal with the condition of the agricultural 
labourer, would of themselves rebut the charges of in- 
efficiency which are often brought against the Commission. 
There are two distinct functions which such a Commission 
may discharge, and each of these functions has its natural 
and appropriate result. The Commissioners may be few 
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- hhosen expressly as having no preconceived 
on the cobbeek of "he inquiry, and directed to 
po a the evidence laid before them with a view to 
a recommendations which may at once become the 
a g legislation. This was the old, and in our judg- 
nt the best, type of the Commission. It has now given 
oo to a quite different type. The object now is not to 
ar the conclusions of a few unbiassed and capable in- 
ke without reference to the nature of those conclu- 
stg it is to invest conclusions arrived at beforehand 
with the dignity which still attaches to the recommenda- 
pan of a Royal Commission. The party, or section of a 
arty, at whose instance the Commission is appointed, 
would like to have all the members of their own way of 
thinking. But as this would defeat their object, they are 
forced to content themselves with what, is called a “ repre- 
sentative ” Commission,—a Commission, that is, in which 
the prevalent opinions on the subject are represented in 
some supposed proportion to their relative strength in 
Parliament or in the country. This necessitates a large 
number of Commissioners, and inflicts a double injury 
on the Report. It is framed in such a way as to secure 
the largest possible pumber of signatures, and so is apt 
to lose character and precision; and even when so framed, 
it fails to command universal assent, and so becomes only 
a majority Report. Consequently, as a basis of legisla- 
tion it becomes almost worthless. The recommendations 
have little more value than they would have had if they 
had been given in anticipation of the evidence. They 
are in a great measure adaptations of the evidence to the 
views for the advocacy of which the several Commissioners 
were appointed. They do not relieve the Government of 
responsibility, because every suggestion for which the 
support of one set of Commissioners can be claimed is 
balanced by an opposite suggestion coming from another 
set. But as the value of the Report grows less, the value 
of the evidence increases. The representatives of the 
various opinions represented on the Commission have each 
been anxious to make out a good case, and with that view 
each has taken care to choose the best witnesses, and to 
break down by cross-examination the evidence offered by 
hostile witnesses. When in addition to the witnesses we 
have the reports of Sub-Commissioners, chosen for their 
knowledge of a subject or a district, we get a body of in- 
formation which, however it may be neglected, is in the 
highest degree useful to those who will be at the trouble 
to master it. If the Labour Commission bad made no 
Report at all, but simply taken evidence and published the 
reports of Sub-Commissioners, and if this evidence and 
these reports had related only to the condition of the 
agricultural labourer, there would have been no reason 
to grudge the money spent on it. ay 
The General Report on this question by Mr. William C. 
Little, the Senior Assistant-Commissioner, which bas just 
been presented to Parliament, is ir. itself a perfect mine 
of information. It sets out the conclusions which, in Mr. 
Little’s opinion, may be drawn from the information and 
evidence which has been obtained, including the reports of 
seven other Assistant-Commissioners. This General Report 
deals only with England; but as the same materials exist 
in the case of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, it may be 
hoped that later on we shall have the benefit of Mr. 
Little’s review in regard to these also. 
_The remarkable feature of this Report is the proof it 
gives that within the last twenty-five years “a quiet 
economic revolution, accomplished with little aid from 
legislation, has transferred to the labourers from one- 
fourth to one-third of that profit which the landowners 
and farmers then received from the cultivation of the 
land.” Everybody knows what the history of farmers 
and of landlords in England has been during this period. 
he farmer has again and again had to give up his farm 
from sheer inability to stand any longer the constant loss 
it has entailed on him. The landlord has again and again 
ad to ask low rents, to remit a considerable part even 
of these lowered rents, and in many cases to take his 
arms into his own hands because, even at the reduced 
Tents, he cannot find tenants for them. This has been the 
history of the agricultural depression as regards two out 
of the three classes of agriculturists. What has it been 
as regards the third? Mr. Little shall give the answer, 
“The material condition of the labourer has everywhere 
Improved.” Hig earnings have increased, he can buy 
more for the same money, he works shorter hours, and 





machinery makes much of his work lighter. The em- 
ployment of women in the field has greatly lessened, 
and that of young children is prohibited,—two changes 
which, though they may bear hardly on particular families, 
increase the demand for adult male labour in the class 
generally. Even the cottage in which the labourer lives, 
though there is still much that is urgently required in 
the way of improvement, is very much better than it 
once was. “The labourer of the present day, who is 
better fed, better clothed, better housed than his father 
was, may not be fully conscious of the improvement 
which has taken place, because his ideas have expanded, 
and his wants, like those of every other class, have grown. 
But none the less he lives in less discomfort, his toil is 
less severe, his children have a better prospect before 
them, and opportunities which he himself never enjoyed.” 
This change has been the outcome of many causes. In 
the first place, there has been a rise in wages,—not 
perhaps a very large rise, and one that reached its 
maximum some ten years ago, but still a rise that leaves 
the labourer with appreciably more money in his pocket 
on a Saturday night than he had in the sixties. Again, 
his earnings—as distinct from his wages, for the two 
things are by no means to be confounded—have also 
increased. In the third place, there is the greater cheap- 
ness in the necessaries of life,—a change which, more 
than any other perhaps, has brought about the general 
improvement. This change has been measured by a 
variety of tests. According to Professor Thorold Rogers, 
in the fourteenth century it took a labourer twenty-one 
days to earn a quarter of wheat, while in Arthur Young’s 
time he could not earn it in less than thirty-four days. 
But since, the Professor wrote, “an ordinary labourer has 
been able to earn the value of a quarter of wheat in twelve 
days.” According to another authority, “there never has 
been a period since 1570 when the agricultural labourer’s 
wages would buy so much wheat and meat as in the 
period of 1881-90.” Or taking the six periods of ten 
years between 1830 and 1890, “in the first of these 
six periods 93 per cent. of the wages were required 
to buy the same quantity of food as could be bought 
in the last decade for 58 per cent. of those wages. 
In the earlier period the margin for other expenses was 
7 per cent., in the latest period it was 42 per cent. Ifthe 
last three years were dealt with in a similar manner, the 
purchasing power of money would be shown to have gone 
on increasing, since wheat has gone down in value by at 
least 12} per cent.” Again, taking the contract prices 
in a well-managed workhouse, it appears that flour, which, 
in the years 1860-67 was 2s. 1d. per stone, had fallen in 
the years 1884-91 to 1s. 3d.; tea, which in 1860-67 was 
2s. 7d. per lb., had fallen in 1884-91 to ls. 4d.; and 
sugar, which in 1860-67 was 4d. per lb., had fallen in 
1884-91 to about 13d. No doubt these are wholesale 
prices, but the addition for the retail price in the later 
period would certainly not be greater than in the earlier 
period. Indeed, it would in most cases be appreciably 
less. The labourer is far less at the mercy of the village 
shop than he once was. The removal of turnpikes, and of 
taxes on horses, and the improvement in roads, have 
encouraged the shopkeepers in the towns to send weekly 
or fortnightly carts into the country round. Competition 
has had its usual effect in bringing down prices, and a 
less obvious, though scarcely less beneficial, effect in re- 
ducing the indebtedness of the labourer. Weekly accounts 
have been substituted for running aécounts, and these are 
paid with remarkable regularity. 

The most striking circumstance in the whole case is that 
the improvement in the condition of the agricultural 
labourer has coincided with a diminution in the amount of 
work there is for him to do. All the Assistant-Commis- 
sioners agree in saying that farmers employ less labour 
than they did formerly. There are more machines, more 
land has been laid down in grass, and unfortunately, what 
is tilled, is tilled less carefully than it used to be. Yet, but 
for this reduced demand for labour, the farmer would 
have been in a still worse plight than he is. There are 
no longer labourers enough in the villages to do the work 
which was needed under the old system. Here and there, 
perhaps, there may be more labourers seeking employ- 
ment than there are farmers seeking labour, but this 
is only the exception. The rule is that the labourers 
have gone elsewhere. The speculations that this fact 





suggests must be left to another occasion. 
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THE AMERICAN FOREST-FIRES. 

T is difficult for Englishmen quite to realise a forest-fire, 
for they never witness anything of the kind, the nearest 
approach to one in this country, the moor-fires on the edges 
of wooded estates, being rarely or never dangerous to life. 
The moor burns too quickly, and the trees are too scattered, 
for that intensity of heat which is the grand cause of disasters 
such as the one reported this week from America. Even the 
Anglo-Indians, who have often lived in the jungle or the 
forest, or, as in Bengal, on plains loaded with fruit-trees, have 
rarely seen a true forest-fire, the trees being too solid, and the 
air, for all the intense heat, being too full of moisture. Burmah 
should burn, but Burmah remains uncalcined. It is not diffi- 
cult, however, even for the inexperienced to understand in what 
the special horror of an American forest-fire consists. It 
must be one of those catastrophes in which, as in great earth- 
quakes and tremendous floods, Nature herself, whom no one 
resists or is ashamed of fearing, seems to declare herself 
designedly hostile to the feeble race of man. The flames 
break out from unknown causes, usually the inveterate care- 
lessness of the lumbermen, who are worse than miners in 
their reckless disregard of danger; the draught which the fires 
draw to fill the superheated space carries the fires onwards; 
the trees, desiccated by the heat and by a peculiarity of the 
climate, which dries everything, even wit, burn like torches 
steeped in resin ; and in a few hours the fire, travelling like a 
gale, has covered areas which in Europe would be counties or 
even provinces. The flames have repeatedly been known to 
catch horses on the gallop, or as in the present instance in 
Wisconsin, to outstrip a train, and the forest towns, built of 
wood and dried to tinder, fall their easiest prey. They are 
most of them lumber-stations, and the forest touches them 
either because the nearest trees have been left standing, or 
because one side is heaped with logs left ready for removal 
by the lumbermen, or because the cleared space is so narrow 
that the awful heat of the fire calcines the wooden joists in the 
houses upon the other side. This heat is like nothing ever 
experienced on this side of the water. It is more like the 
heat generated in some chemical experiments, or the heat 
which, as an eye-witness of a rush of lava from Vesuvius once 
expressed it, “does not burn the groves, but causes them 
to cease to exist.” It draws towards it a furious rush of the 
colder air, so that showers of sparks precede the fire itself, 
the roads built of logs catch fire, and, as it seems, from the 
depths of the earth to the skies above there is nothing but 
flame, ashes, and asphyxiating vapour,—the latter so dense 
and so widely spread that it makes navigation on the neigh- 
bouring lakes for hundreds of miles impossible. If a house in 
a brick town takes fire it is possible to fly, or jump, or crouch 
under the brickwork, but when the catastrophe strikes a forest 
the very world seems on fire, and there is no more hope 
than when an earthquake rocks a South American city. 
The people, it is true, fly by natural instinct, as they do also 
in earthquake, but unless water is near in great bodies 
there is no use in flight. The fire leaps after them like a 
sentient enemy. Even water is scarcely a protection, for 
three-fourths of the fugitives cannot swim; and on the edges 
of the lake the tongues of flame, always driven by the force of 
the self-generated draught, will often “lick out” for a hundred 
yards and kill women standing in water up to their necks. 
A better protection than the water would be holes in the 
earth, but they could not be dug in time, and the people 
would shrink from them as if they were graves. Add to the 
horror of the scene with its flaming heavens and blazing earth 
and shoots of intolerable heat, the fact that the death rushing 
on is death accompanied by intolerable pain, and leaving the sur- 
vivors lonely persons with all they loved or possessed destroyed, 
and we gain some conception of a calamity which often, as 
in this case, drives brave men actually mad with fear. No 
courage helps a man to face Nature in wrath; the reason is 
absolutely useless, there is no thought but of flight, and 
flight is only that of a rabbit from a band of greyhounds 
spread out on every side. It is only the sparseness of the 
population which prevents a forest-fire from being one of the 
most destructive of calamities to human life; and even as it 
is, it may, and occasionally does, destroy more victims than a 
sea-engagement or a battle of importance, while the attendant 
circumstances—the mad stampedes, the furious, wasted efforts 
to save property, the deaths of women and children, and, 
above all, the universality of torture as a feature in the 





et 
deaths—render the whole business unspeakably horrifying, so 
horrifying that one can hardly wonder that the unreflec i 
and the feeble, as they read, question the very goodness of 
the God who can allow such scenes of useless misery 
and destruction. It is a vain inquiry, when we know 
that He allows all men and women to die—half at least 
of them in pain—vain and even foolish, while we know 
nothing of the eternal purpose, but it is not unnatural and 
scarcely blasphemous. There is some horror in human nature 
of death by fire—a horror felt also by animals—which 
separates it in the imagination from any other of the mig. 
fortunes to which humanity is exposed, and makes one fancy 
that this thing at least ought never to occur. 


It has occurred, perhaps scores of times, while America was 
still tenanted only by Indians, who recorded nothing, and it 
probably will occur again as long as the forests endure. The 
slaughter might be decreased, one would suppose, if the 
lumbermen would always clear a space round their stations 
or “towns,” so that none might suffer but those actually 
in the forest, and even they might have some feeble 
chance of flight; but the precaution would involve labour 
and loss, and the lumbermen will no more take it thay 
our own miners will give up smoking in a dangerous 
mine. They do not see the danger, or they do not look 
ahead; and there is, besides, in the American mind of 
every degree of cultivation, some special carelessness about 
death. No race in the world is more humane when moved to 
humanity, more ready to spend life in defence of women and 
children, more swift to send doctors, provision-trains, nurses, 
every form of needed relief; but the men who will do 
anything to relieve the sufferers by one calamity, will do 
nothing to prevent the occurrence of another. The Americans 
will not fine careless directors who have burned a trainful of 
innocent passengers, or imprison fraudulent builders who have 
crushed the lives out of a hundred tenants, or boycott an 
engineer who has completed a dam certain to break after 
rain. They cannot be induced to forbid level crossings in 
crowded cities, or keep houses down to a height at which they 
are not certain to crush their foundations, or enforce the 
most ordinary precautions against trains catching fire. Their 
papers are crowded with catastrophes caused solely by human 
carelessness; but the people never take a step to prevent their 
recurrence. “That is their recklessness,” say many English- 
men; but we see no reason why Americans should be more 
reckless than Europeans or more indifferent to sufferings 
which they may themselves be called on to endure. Indeed, 
they are not indifferent, no people in the world seeking more 
aid from doctors, or valuing more any instruction which helps 
to secure health. Some people say, “There are so many of 
them,” but they are as yet not so numerous as a whole as the 
Russians, or Germans if we include German Austria, and their 
separate States, which are their units of feeling, rarely contain 
more people than a great European town. It seems to us at 
least as likely that the Americans are developing the 
Oriental feeling of submissiveness to the inevitable, and 
for the same reason. In America as in Asia, everything 
is on too large a scale. In both continents the features of 
Nature are too big for man to develop his fall resisting 
power; the great incidents of climate, cyclones, or blizzards, 
or floods, or fires, or storms, are too irresistible; the very 
rulers, whether Sultans or democracies, are invested with 
too uncontrollable a power. Men shrink from the contest 
with such forces, and deem it easier to submit, and find in 
resignation a comfort which increases with every repetition 
of the disaster. We all risk the lightning because we cannot 
avert it, and the Americans will risk the decaying bridges 
because they cannot punish the railway managers for their 
want of feeling. Add to this spirit of resignation, born at 
once of courage and despair, the impatience of official control 
which our own villagers exhibit when anybody “ meddles” 
with their drains or water-supply, and we have a temper 
which forbids us to hope that the United States will set up @ 
Forest Department, or insist that lumber-stations shall be 
isolated from the woods, or even provide that the news of an 
advancing calamity shall be flashed on to every place that 
may be threatened. A lad died, it is said, standing by his 
instrument, in order to do that work; but no one of all who 
admire his heroism would have punished him for deserting 
his duty. The catastrophes will continue till, for some 
reason, they become too costly to bear, and then the 
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a 
capitalists interested will take high-handed if ineffectual 


recautions. Meanwhile, all energy will be spent on the 
relief of those who have suffered so much that they scarcely 


care to be relieved. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE ATONEMENT. 

| seems to us a great pity that Mr. Gladstone’s interesting 
I and thoughtful article on the meaning of vicarious 
redemption should have been connected with the criticism 
of such a book as Mrs. Besant’s Autobiography, which really 
only shows how a thoroughly undisciplined mind can go 
off at a tangent from one superficial mode of error to 
another, more because the thinker has exhausted one false 
mode of apprehending the glimpses permitted us of the 
infinite purposes of our life, than because she has gained any 
truer or more steady vision of it. It is like choosing the most 
unmeaning of all the accidents of human caprice as the text 
for a discussion of the most profound of all the purposes of 
divine goodness, to associate Mrs. Besant’s sudden and 
unbridled freaks of religious or irreligious conviction with 
the mysterious but at the same time inspiring theme of divine 
sacrifice. Except by way of illustrating the contrast between 
the arbitrariness of human excuses for rejecting truth and 
the slow and steady development of divine teaching, there 
is no natural connection at all between Mrs. Besant’s revolt 
against the doctrine of Christ’s vicarious suffering and Mr. 
Gladstone’s reason for holding fast to it. 

We think, then, that it would be best to dismiss Mrs. 
Besant at once as a writer who must evidently be allowed to 
exhaust herself in a series of spasmodic feats of intellectual 
acrobatism before she has any chance of gaining a position of 
calm and peaceful trust. But Mr. Gladstone’s paper is worth 
a great deal more than its accidental starting-point. To our 
judgment, he takes a very sound and luminous course when 
he starts from the assumption that pain, “though it is not 
lawfully to be inflicted except for wrong done, is not in itself 
essentially evil. It has been freely borne again and again by 
good men for the sake of bad men; and they have borne it 
sometimes with benefit to the bad men, but always with benefit 
to themselves.” The only question is whether there is any- 
thing in the divine character and omnipotence which renders it 
impossible to acquiesce, in relation to the voluntary acceptance 
of pain by a divine mind, in a view which we have no difii- 
culty at all in taking, of the willing human endurance of it 
for the sake of others. When one man consents to suffer 
acutely in order that he may lighten the burden of 
another who has brought his misery upon himself, we are 
not scandalised, but subdued into genuine reverence by the 
spectacle. Is there anything in the mystery of infinite power 
and purpose which renders it impossible to reconcile with the 
righteousness of God, what we so eagerly associate with 
righteousness in man? We think that Mr. Gladstone omits 
to notice one of the most conspicuous links in the true inter- 
pretation of a divine atonement, when he passes over this 
question, which we should answer simply in the sublime words 
of St. James,— Every good and every perfect gift is from 

above, and cometh down from the Father of lights with whom 
18 No variableness, neither shadow of turning.” That surely 
isthe master-principle of divine revelation. What is good and 
perfect in man, has its origin and starting-point in God, 
who is the prompter of all good. This does not imply, of 
course, that what is good but painful in human action, is not 
only good but also painful to the divine prompter, for, as Mr. 
Gladstone truly says, God prompts us to do what is to us 
painful because we are imperfect, because our human nature 
is made up of more or less incompatible instincts and desires, 
and What must therefore wound and gall some of our 
cravings, while it gratifies and exalts others. “If we are 
told,” says Mr, Gladstone, that “ God in his perfection could 
receive no good from pain,” as men who take upon themselves 
the burden of others’ sufferings certainly do, the answer is 
that, “ by the Incarnation, Christ took upon him a nature not 
strictly perfect but perfectible, for he grew in wisdom and 
stature and in favour with God and man ;” and that, there- 
fore, the divine prompting to take up and bear the infirmities 
“2 human nature, and to endure the stripes by which we are 
save thongh it came down from : the Father of lights with 

ere 18 no variableness, neither shadow of turning,” 





a not imply anguish in him who prompted the renunciation, 
ut only in that human nature 


which at that prompting the 


Son of God assumed. Once grant that “ every good and every 
perfect gift cometh from above,” and we must grant that the 
willingness to assume the burden of others’ sins, came from 
above; and that, however mysterious it may be, the wish 
and the power to suffer the most terrible of the agonies of 
human sympathy, is a gift from above, even though it pro- 
ceeds from a nature which, on its divine side, is as incapable 
of anguish as on its human side it is infinite in its capacity” 
for a kind of passion of which ordinary human beings are 
utterly unable to measure the grandeur and the scope. This 
capacity for infinite passion in a divine hrmanity seems to 
us the very central light of revelation. Without it we should 
be tempted to say that the capacity for vicarious suffering in 
man would in some sense put man above God, did we not learn 
from revelation that the very root of that capacity in man is of 
divine origin, and that it rises to its highest flood in the mystery 
of that divinely human nature which by its organic union with 
our own gives us all the little power we have for sharing and 
lightening the burdens of others. If Christ had been man 
alone, we might have been moved to the deepest reverence by 
his example, but we could not have recognised, what we now 
recognise, that itis by virtue of our spiritual union with him 
and by that alone, that we derive the impulse to suffer 
for others on which we might otherwise pride ourselves. 
The mysterious union of a divine life led within all the cruel 
pressure of human limitations seems to us the only explana- 
tion of the joy in bearing “the heavy and the weary weight of 
all this unintelligible world,” on which our greatest spiritual 
poet descants as transmuting sorrow into— 
“ Sorrow that is not sorrow, but delight ; 

And miserable love that is not pain 

To hear of, for the glory that redounds 

Therefrom to human kind and what we are.” 

Mr. Gladstone puts what is called the “ forensic ” analogy 
for the “scheme” of atonement, with great delicacy and dis- 
crimination, showing where it fails, and how far it may be 
regarded as well-founded; but we think with him that the 
directions in which it fails are far more conspicuous than 
those in which it holds good. “ Pardon,” as we understand 
it, is not so much a magnanimous concession of God’s pity to 
human repentance, as a necessary and immediate consequence 
of all true penitence, though Mr. Gladstone is certainly 
right in saying that pardon to the truly penitent in no way 
involves the remission of all the shame and suffering which 
are the necessary consequences of sin; for the extinction of 
that shame and suffering would really imply not the reality, 
but the unreality of the penitence. To our minds, indeed, 
the “forensic” analogy for the Atonement, with which Mr. 
Gladstone deals so subtly and delicately, has been from the 
first a great theological mistake, which has done far more to 
cloud the true meaning and grandeur of the vicarious sacri- 
fice of Christ, than to illustrate or explain it. We are grate- 
ful to Mr. Gladstone for using his great influence to clear 
away this cloud of false analogy, and to restore the grandeur 
of the great truth that without a regenerating impulse from 
the divine mind, man would never have been able to appre- 
ciate the true glory of vicarious suffering; in other words, 
that the divine justification and the beginning at least of 
sanctification in man, are not the consequences but the con- 
ditions of a pardon which is sometimes gravely represented 
as preceding and causing, instead of following and involving, 
penitence. The slowly crystallised doctrine of Atonement not 
only affords us a measure of the infinite evil of sin, but also 
evidence of the growing anticipation visible in the prophetic 
writers of the only event which could have brought us any 
healing for the magnitude of the evil it had disclosed. 





SEA-CLIFFS AT SUNRISE. 

EEN from the verge of the eastern cliffs, the rise of the 

summer sun presents a picture in curious contrast to 
the low and angry dawns of winter days, with their lines 
of red and tumbled cloud brooding over tossing breakers, or 
the gradual and mysterious effects of sunrise in the forest, 
where the forms and masses of trees and woods are minute 
by minute separated from the clinging mists and vapours, as 
mere white light gives place to golden beams; and these, as 
warmth follows in the train of the colouring rays, separate 
vapour from earth, until the forest is revealed in its true 
shape, when the conquering sun at last— 





“ Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.” 
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The beauty of the summer sunrise over the sea is of the calm 
and silvery sort. There is no mystery of form to be disclosed 
on the quiet surface of the sea; the floating vapours are 
uniform and without visible outline, the sky as a rule cloud. 
less, and merely receptive of the light. Thus while in the 
deep harbour valley which runs inland behind the cliffs, 
level masses of white mist are rolling and eddying like 
steam in a pot, and the trees around it appear as 
if fringing the margin of a lake, over which the black 
cormorants are flying high as if to avoid the fumes of some 
hidden Avernus, the aspect of the sea is like a level bath 
of quicksilver, veiled with pale grey exhalations, similar 
in tone, but without reflected light, which appears only 
in the broad and shining track which runs from the shore 
across to the horizon and the sun. Only on the sea-level 
the south-east wind and tide seem to revolve the mass 
of water in an immense dimpled and revolving eddy, which 
has for one margin the whole semi-circle of the bay. The 
horizon, even where the sea whitens under the sun, is indis- 
tinct, and the division of water and vapour undiscoverable by 
a landsman’s eye. Backed by the cornfields and bounded by 
the sea, the narrow line of cliff-face and beach enjoy at this 
hour a quiet and repose which seems for the time to allay 
the mistrust and fear of man of the wildest of the sea-fowl 
and land-birds which haunt the cliffs and precipices of the 
shore. Just after sunrise, in Whitecliff Bay, which, with its 
adjacent precipices of the Culver Cliffs, corresponds at the 
eastern angle of the Isle of Wight to Alum Bay and 
Freshwater Cliffs on the west, the writer found the ravens 
sitting on the juts of a sand cliff, and almost as tame as the 
jackdaws, whom they had for the moment driven from the 
warm ledge on which they take their morning sun-bath. 
Except for the ravens there seemed not to be a living creature 
in the bay, though from beyond the chalk crag to the right, 
where the high cliffs face the south, the croak of the 
cormorants, and the screams and laughter of the gulls, rose 
above the measured suck and surge of the flowing tide among 
the shingle. The sand and clay cliffs were full of small land- 
birds, pert, blackheaded stonechats were flitting from spray to 
spray on the furze-banks, butcher-birds and wheatears hovered 
in the cliff ; and, strange to say, a large flock of sparrows had 
flown down from the cornfields in which they had been 
stealing wheat since daybreak, and were drinking and wasbing, 
with an immense amount of loud and vulgar conversation, 
where a stream of sweet water broke out at the foot of the 
cliffs, and trickled down through the sand to the sea. To 
descend the steep path of yellow clay it was necessary to doff 
boots and walk in “stocking feet;” for the boot-soles, 
drenched with dew, slipped on the clay as if on a surface 
of oiled and polished metal. The quiet bay was scored 
and furrowed by the violence of the great thunderstorm 
which flooded towns and fields in the last week of August. 
A mass of water had collected in the hollow of a narrow 
valley above, and poured like a bursting reservoir over the 
cliff, cutting a channel 10 ft. deep and 30 ft. wide through 
the shingle hanks, and laying bare the rocks and boulders 
buried deep below. The shingle was cleared away as if by 
hand, and pure water was still running over the smooth grey 
beds of shale below. Beyond the channel the shingle was 
spread fan-wise for a space of 60 yards, abutting on the 
smooth sand beyond. On this sand, for many yards above 
the fresh, salt margin of the breakers, the surface was 
covered with neat round pits, the size of a half-crown. They 
were filled with water, and in the centre of each was a 
small round channel sunk,—probably the shaft leading to 
the shell-mouth of a buried razor-fish. Two or three 
isolated rocks, covered with green and brown seaweeds 
—‘‘sea-ferns” would be the more appropriate name for 
the beautiful submarine fronds—lay in succession be- 
tween high and low water mark; and between these 
the sand was marked in regular lines with crab-tracks, fol- 
lowing, in the main, beaten paths, like rabbit-tracks on the 
snow. It is difficult to distinguish how many lines of foot- 
prints a crab leaves. It has eight small legs and two large 
ones, which last it usually carries in the air, though when not 
frightened it also uses them in walking. Consequently a 
crab-track looks as if a small wheel, with a number 
of spikes and projections, had been rolled over the sand 
from rock to rock. Most of these shallow-water crabs 
are “ King-crabs,” marked on the back with the distinct out- 
line in profile of a royal crown, with the jewels studding the 








edges of the arches, exactly as it appears in the water-mark 
on official paper. Though useless for food, they are caught in 
numbers by the fishermen as bait for their prawn-pots, The 
monster crabs which are seen in rows on the slabs of the 
London fish-shops, never live near the shore, but lurk in the 
seaweed jungles among the submerged rocks out at sea. The 
puzzle is how they ever get into the crab-pots, for in the 
largest of these, which are made in certain fixed sizeg by the 
fishermen themselves, according to ancient and established 
tradition, the aperture at the top is only nine inches wide, 
Probably the big crabs, when they see any bait which looks 
and smells particularly nice, creep into the pots sideways, 
The sea-fowl colony round the corner of the chalk precipice 
had a sentinel gull watching the bay, to give notice of an 
stranger approaching the point beyond which the chalk pregj. 
pices rise to face the sun. This solitary white gull, flying at a 
great height above the down, kept up an incessant clamour, 
which, without causing the groups which were basking on the 
rocks to leave their stations, made them uneasy and alert, 
The Culver Cliff, like that on the opposite side of the island, 
might well be named “Sun Corner.” The heat and light 
reflected from the 400ft. of perpendicular white wall fill 
the atmosphere with warmth and brightness, and all the 
birds were taking a quiet sun-bath, either on the cliff or on 
the flat rocks below. Rock-pigeons were sitting crooning 
to each other on a jutting ledge, and a colony of cormorants 
were basking on a ridge of turf which sloped back like a green 
roof from the perpendicular cliff. Best of all, a pair of 
peregrine falcons were quietly sitting not 300 ft. from the 
foot of the crag, their black-and-white breasts, and dark. 
blue wings and tails, even the eye and head, distinctly 
visible with the glass as they faced the sun. They were 
in no hurry to leave; but’ after a few minutes the pair 
launched themselves from the cliff and flew with lightning 
speed round a projecting corner of the rocks to some more 
secluded part of the precipice. A whole family of ravens, 
six in number, were perched in a grave and contemplative 
line on another part of the precipice. The two old birds 
were watching a young cormorant, which was sitting on a 
flat rock below them, and receiving from time to time 
supplies of fish from the parent birds, which were diving 
near the shore. A larger fish than usual was brought by 
the birds, and laid upon the rock at the feet of the young 
one, which, having well breakfasted, was apparently unable to 
swallow any more, and sat looking at the fish as if contempla- 
ting how long it would take to get up enough appetite to eat it. 
The ravens too saw the fish, and at once flew down on to 
the rock. Their method of robbery was, no doubt, in accord- 
ance with some unwritten law of the cliff colony; but unlike 
that which most birds adopt when they are dealing with a 
weaker, and, as in this case, quite defenceless neighbour. It 
would have been easy to make a dash at the fish, and fly off 
with it atonce. But for some reason they did not choose to do 
so. The ravens, after ashort croaking conversation, sidled up 
on one side of the cormorant, until all three birds were in a 
line, their shoulders touching. The ravens then proceeded to 
edge down upon the cormorant, gradually shoving it away 
from the fish, and towards the edge of the rock, all in a very 
gentle, friendly manner, with no appearance of force. The 
cormorant then shuffled in front of its fish, and turning round, 
set its sloping back towards the ravens, who found that as 
they pushed the bird, they only upset it on to the coveted 
morsel, on which it lay sprawling. As this did not answer, the 
ravens separated, and sat one on each side of the cormorant; 
one then gave it a push, while the other neatly picked up the 
fish, and both flew off with it to their own full-grown brood 
on the cliff. The probable explanation of this complicated 
manuvre is that the ravens were quite aware that if 
frightened the cormorant would pick up the fish and dive 
with it out of their reach. Hence they adopted the trick 
constantly practised by watch-snatchers in town, in which one 
hustles the victim, while the other seizes his property. 





THE REVEREND J. HAMILTON THOM. 
HERE died near Liverpool on Sunday, at the age of 
eighty-six, a man little known to the world in general, 
though he edited and gave its final setting to the remarkable 
autobiography of Blanco White, which forty-nine years ago 
excited so deep an interest, not only in Oxford, where 
Blanco White had lived so long, but throughout the whole 
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range of English society, and added much to the auto- 
biography, and especially the pathetic account of Blanco 
White’s death. Yet within the narrow sphere of his 
own personal friends and acquaintances Mr. Thom had 
exerted at least as powerful an influence as that wielded 
in a wider sphere by his friend and contemporary, Dr. 
Martineau, who still survives him. Mr. Thom was one 
of the most intimate of Blanco White’s friends during 
the last sad period of his life when he needed friends most, 
and had lost many of the best of them by his habit of strip- 
ping off from his creed, layer by layer, all those fundamental 
religious assumptions without which faith is impossible, 
though it may also be impossible to demonstrate that they do 
not to some extent involve subjective and unverifiable data. 
Yet, in spite of Mr. Thom’s faithful friendship and warm 
attachment to Blanco White, no condition of mind could 
have differed more widely than kis own from the religious 
creed, or no creed, remaining after the potent solvent of 
all religious convictions, in which Blanco White’s decom- 
posing analysis finally ended, had been applied. That 
Mr. Thom was to the end a Unitarian, and if described 
by his dogmatic creed, nothing but a Unitarian, must 
be admitted. But never was there a man of whom the 
mere mention of his dogmatic creed gave a less ade- 
quate account. You could not listen to him, or even 
look at him, without feeling that his private theology 
qwas no adequate guide at all to the most characteristic 
religious attitudes of his mind. He was the subtlest, the 
most refined, the most spiritual of thinkers. In brilliance, of 
course, he could not compare with his friend Dr. Martineau. 
But even in philosophy he always showed a delicate and fine 
penetration, though he exhibited no trace of Dr. Martineau’s 
constructive and,—to use Sir William MHamilton’s rather 
pedantic word,—architectonic power. But never was there a 
man who was less provincial in his habit of mind. He was 
fall of that fine self-knowledge which instinctively detects the 
limits of its own power, and never betrays a hasty or ignorant 
self-confidence. Indeed, he was as wary as if he had passed all 
his life with the most accomplished thinkersof his time, and had 
had intellectual or moral conceit beaten out of him by the 
constant experience of defeat. Yet, in fact, he was seldom 
exposed to this kind of intellectual discipline, and owed quite 
as much of his sureness and intellectual precision to humility as 
he did to the fineness of his discriminations. The late Mr. 
William Caldwell Roscoe, in a sonnet addressed to Mr. Thom, 
struck exactly the right note when he spoke of him asa great 
“spiritual Seedsman,” and encouraged him to cast— 
“ With unregretful hand thy rich grain forth, 
Nor think thy word’s regenerating birth 
Dead, that so long lies locked in human breast ; 
Time, slow to foster things of lesser worth, 
Broods o’er thy work, and God permits no waste.” 
It is certain that during his long and intimate friendship with 
Blanco White, Mr. Thom’s own mind remained perfectly un- 
affected by all the destructive analysis of which he saw so much. 
His confidence in Christianity was simply confidence in Christ ; 
and because he regarded Christ with that infinite trust which 
seems to us almost inappropriate in a Unitarian, he showed no 
trace of that consuming passion for reconstructing the picture 
of that divine life as it is given in the gospels, which has gone 
far to attenuate the noble, spiritual influence of his 
friend Dr, Martineau’s Christian teaching. In the Unitarian 
Church there was no more truly conservative influence than 
Mr. Thom’s, partly because he had so passionate a feeling of 
devotion to Christ that he never could bear to analyse to the 
bottom the intellectual justification of that devotion, partly 
_ because he sincerely held that it was a mistake to distinguish 
between the moral claims of Christ upon our hearts and his 
intellectual authority over our minds. He held that unfaith- 
fulness to Christ’s moral and spiritual teaching, disqualified 
aman from any attempt to judge of the nature of his authority, 
while faithfulness to that moral and spiritual teaching rendered 
him nearly as unwilling to limit that authority as if he had 
‘thought him just what the Trinitarian thinks him. Perhaps 
there is no passage in his writings which shows his subtle 
power to better effect, than the very noble one in his lectures 
on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians, where he illus- 
‘trates St. Paul’s wonderful conception of the nature 
of “Charity” from the life of Christ itself as it is de- 
Picted in the gospels. To Mr. Thom, charity, as St. Paul 
described it, was the very root of all spiritual theology, 








and he had no more inclination to dissect that Christianity 
into its spiritual and dogmatic elements, than he had to 
apply a critical solvent to the history out of which he had 
drawn so moving and yet so stately a portrait. Though 
almost the first of the agnostics had been his most intimate 
friend, in the presence of such a story as that recorded in the 
Gospels, Agnosticism seemed to him as unwarrantable as it 
was paralysing. If Mr. Thom had had Dr. Martineau’s 
affluence of power, the decomposition of Christian humani- 
tarianism into Christian Theism, nay in many cases into 
something nearer perhaps a Christian type of Agnosticism, 
would have been arrested for at least another generation. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE.—I. 








“And one, an English home. Grey twilight poured 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 
Softer than sleep; all things in order stored, 
A haunt of ancient peace.” 
Trennyson—* The Palace of Art.” 





How irresistibly a beautiful phrase arrests the attention, and 
how ineradicably it insinuates itself into the inmost recesses 
of the memory! “A haunt of ancient peace.” No verse is 
more rich in beautiful phrases than that of the exquisite 
poet to whom I find myself once again indebted for a 
captivating title. Ihave just returned from a driving-tour 
of some three hundred miles, and I saw many an English 
home, many dewy pastures, dewy trees, and found all things 
in order stored. My road curved and zigzagged through 
Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, Berkshire, and Surrey, returning 
on itself to the first of these, and never a day came to end 
but I slept in some haunt of ancient peace. 

But where is the good, or what the object, of visiting 
peaceful haunts if one does not visit them peacefully? The 
fumus strepitusque of a railway train ill accord with “blue 
spires of cottage smoke ’mong woodlands green,” with four. 
teenth-century village churches, with the smell of carted 
hay and ripening wheat, with architecture as old as the time 
of the Tudors, parks as ancient as that of the Plantagenets, 
and with the first penumbral intimations of the eclipse 
autumn is preparing for yet shining and rounded summer. 
There are but three suitable ways of journeying through 
haunts of ancient peace. You may walk, you may ride, or you 
may drive. If you drive, there are again three courses open 
to you, but only one of them is in perfect harmony with your 
purpose. A drag, with its team, implies the presence of a 
goodly company, who are pretty sure, for the most part, to 
use the peacefulness of the country lanes as a background for 
the liveliness of their conversation. Against four wheels, a 
pair of horses, one companion, and a servant, I have nothing 
to urge, save that, though it is an excellent way of going 
about the land, there is one better still. Two wheels, one 
horse, one companion, and no servant, reduce human incum- 
brance and material superfluity to vanishing point. But in 
that case, your companion must be thoroughly congenial, 
and horse and trap should be your own; and you must 
yourself care and know how a horse should be driven, fed, 
and groomed. It is very simple lore, or I should say it 
was simple, were it not that in these complex days I 
observe many simple things are no longer understanded of 
many learned people. “ Man and his steed” is still, even 
in these traction-engine days, so natural a combination of 
forces and companionship. For a driving-tour of any length, 
you should have a horse you know better than yourself, and 
he must possess virtues you are hardly likely to be endowed 
with. He must be thoroughly sound in wind and limb, must 
have perfect manners, should go up to his bit yet not pull an 
ounce, trot or walk up and down his hills according as you 
desire, and be equal to covering forty miles in one day, and 
yet never be off his feed. He should be at once fresh yet 
bard when you start, and should be newly shod. One’s 
trap and tackle require equal attention, and are entitled 
to equal concern; and if you only take the trouble to place 
the luggage where it ought to be, you may carry a consider- 
able quantity of it without burdening your beast. A water- 
proof ulster and waterproof cap, two waterproof rugs, one for 
yourself and one to put over the exposed part of the luggage, 
and so disposed that should it rain the wet shall run into the 
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road and not into the well of your vehicle, and, finally a 
luncheon basket, complete, I think, the precautions one should 
take if one wants to conduct one’s driving-tour in comfort as 
well as in peace. 

It was under such conditions, and after such precautions, 
that two of us started on our driving-tour one morning 
this last August at the easy hour of eleven, without fuss, 
hurry, or the imperious command of “ Take your seats! Train 
going on!’’ There was no fever nor fume of departure, but 
a quiet, deliberate getting under way, in keeping with the 
shimmering and windless morning. It had rained copiously 
in the night; but had I not heard the heavy pattering on the 
leaves, between one dream and another, I should hardly have 
known it, in such capital condition were the roads, and so 
bright and spacious was the air. I remember the time when, 
at the first turn we took to the right, there once stood an old 
sign-post on which was written, in rapidly fading characters, 
“A Summer Road to Bethersden.” It was a long, broad, 
grassy track, running straight between copses of Spanish 
chestnut, birch, and hazel, grown for hop-poles, and you had 
to be very careless alike of your springs and your bones, if 
you drove over it in the autumn or winter months. But it 
has long been made firm and hard, and it now receives the 
attention of the County Council. But the woods, pastures, 
and meadows that lie on either side of it, have lost nothing of 
their ancient rusticity ; and many a time in the short days,— 

“ Over brown furrows wheels the lapwing white, 
And whistles tunely to the winter wind.” 

That first forenoon of our expedition the ringdoves were 
cooing in full summer content, and on the heavy clay, well pul- 
verised by the drought of last year and the dripping showers 
of this, spread ample fields of wheat, six feet high in the stem, 
and plump and promising in the ear. The land is scarcely 
in the Weald, but partakes nevertheless of its character, and 
reminds one of forest-clearings long ago. Some one has indi- 
cated forty-two villages in this district whose names have the 
instructive termination “den.” I think I could add to the 
list, but will content myself with noting that those who abide 
in them always lay the accent on the final syllable. Thus it 
is not Béthersden, as most Englishmen would spontaneously 
pronounce, but Bethersdén. It has, in bygone days, contributed 
many an over-mantel to Kentish manor-houses from its grey 
turbinated marble, and not a few monumental effigies to 
Kentish chancels. Now I think it contributes nothing save, 
by its picturesque garden-fronted cottages and its grey church- 
tower, to the general sense of quiet which broods over the 
landscape amid which it stands. Biddenden, five miles further 
on, is almost equally “the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot,” though its villagers, who still insist on distributing, 
on Easter Sunday, flat cakes stamped with the figures of the 
twin Maids of Biddenden, ever and anon are greatly excited by 
the report that they are at last to be linked to the rest of the 
world by a railway, and will no longer have to travei to 
Staplehurst or Headcorn in search of it. But the rumour, 
often as it recurs, is never fulfilled, and Biddenden cannot 
even boast a telegraph-oftice. 

The variety of English scenery must, I think, be as 
striking to every observer as the variety of English life. 
Now park succeeds to park, and comely domain marches with 
comely domain. Now country seats, with their woodland 
amenity, cease, and only humble farmsteads and fitfully 
scattered roofs mark the residence of man. Anon, you 
find yourself traversing a long-stretching common, with its 
gorse, its heather, its bracken, and its loneliness. Starting, 
as we did, from a district where mansion and deer-park are 
perhaps the most noticeable features, we had driven for the 
better part of fifteen miles throngh a country where nothing 
of the kind is to be descried, and where village churches and 
here and there a picturesque cottage whose date it is difficult 
to assign constitute the main interest of the scene. You are 
always repaid for halting at the former; and though one 
would be better pleased if one found their doors hospitably 
open, the key is always to be had for the asking. At Lamber- 
hurst, where we baited on the first day, the key was handed 
to us, and we were left to make our way alone to the church, 
which is not in the village, but in private ground hard by, 
and all fee for the loan of it was refused. Both here and at 
Biddenden I noticed early eighteenth century-tombstones, 
with sententious Latin epitaphs, to the progenitors of 
folk who to-day are innocent of any dead language, or, 








rrr 
indeed, of any living one save their own. They have 
reverted, I presume, to a more primitive type of culture 
It raised a smile, too, to read a long and eulogistic inscription 
to a husband on the main face of a sepulchral monument, 
and then to perceive, quite accidentally at the back of it, the 
briefest possible allusion to the wife, of whom it was simp] 
stated that she was “ virtuous and discreet.” I walked round 
to see if, on some still more obscure slab, it was not recorded 
that she was a good housekeeper. Not that one does not 
think to be “virtuous and discreet” excellent things in 
woman, but one would rather the modesty were her own 
than the indication of the man’s sense of her due subordi. 
nation. In the church at Penshurst, where we abode that 
first night, there is a monument to the fourth Countess 
of Leicester, and on it is recorded, presumably in obedience 
to her own wish, that “Her sole desire was to make a good 
wife and good mother.” Could there be a nobler ambition ? 
And shall I be forgiven if I add that when the little “eman. 
cipating ” hubbub of our day has subsided, the ineradicable 
instinct of women will re-echo that devout and humble yow? 
All these old fourteenth-century churches, their nave, their 
chancel, their belfry, their silent sepulchres and brasses, their 
sometimes judicious but oftener misconceived restorations, 
their clamorous jackdaws, their circling swifts, their God’s-acre, 
with unsophisticated tags of pious rhyme and newly deposited 
tributes of flowers, are all of them haunts of ancient peace, 
After you have criticised a badly restored roodloft here, found 
fault with a sadly tampered-with clerestory there, and vented 
your sorrow over the unconscious desecration by some local 
or even world-known architect of windows that evidently 
were once Early English, you insensibly fall into a mood of 
assent and unquestioning tranquillity. The genus loci is too 
strong for critical analysis. The prayers of centuries seem 
hovering around the place; the loves of long ago are lying 
at your feet; tradition has you in its soft and subduing 
embrace. Were it not for its thirteenth and fourteenth 
century churches, such a tract of country as I speak of 
would lack history and lose significance. As it is, they link 
it with the national annals and the national life. Without 
their churches the villages, the hamlets, the solitary farm. 
steads, would seem to have no family tie, to be stolid and 
inarticulate. Community of feeling is maintained by the 
grey church-tower they all can see; community of pathos 
and pious seriousness by the churchyard which belongs to 
and awaits them all. How comely are the graves, and how 
eloquent of respect, even where they express the curious lack 
of tasteful instinct in a reverent race. The tombstones of 
the less well-to-do offend the least; for want of means is 
often a sure protection against vulgarity. The plain slab, 
the plainly engraven name and date, and then the simple 
flowers, the best they have,—how well these accord with the 
spot! Survivors less straitened in means sometimes plant 
geraniums, begonias, lobelias, and china-asters, in formal 
patterns above the graves of their dead, thereby producing 
an effect of painful incongruity. In the churchyard at 
Chiddingstone, whither we walked in the cool of the evening 
from Penshurst, I observed a singularly pleasing decoration 
toa grave. It took the place of a tombstone, and consisted 
of a shapely cross of golden yew in place of marble. I 
know not where one would find a more perfect haunt of 
ancient peace than Chiddingstone village seemed that quiet 
evening, with its church and rectory embosomed in trees of 
hoar antiquity, and its old-world timber-houses, the two most 
picturesque of which are occupied as shop and dwelling-house, 
I was surprised to find, by a village tradesman, to whose 
friendly and refined courtesy, as to that of his wife, we were 
indebted for being made free of their attractive interior. 
There is a quietude, an absence of controversy as of pretention, 
about the simpler domestic Jacobean architecture, that makes 
one feel the builders of that period worked in the full 
assurance of the blessings of peace. Yet read the date on 
the over-mantle of one of the sitting-rooms of the house ! 
speak of, and you perceive the timbers were hewn, and the 
plaster filled in, but shortly before Cavalier and Roundhead 
were drawn up in battle against each other, and England was 
convulsed by civil war. One lingered so long in this seques- 
tered hamlet, that by the time we got back Penshurst Place 
had a preternaturally grave look in the deepening twilight, 
and one had to be shown the way by the light of a swinging 
hand-lantern, across the noble hall, austerely bare, which 
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CF cmanlaeli of men even when young Philip Sidney trod its 


floor. 


| not immediately concern themselves are settled, some flabby 
In the clear sunlight of the following forenoon, | sentimentality, and, in many instances, the venality of Courts, 


Penshurst wore a cheerfal aspect enough, without surrender- | juries, and witnesses. Miss Ida Wells is treating the symptom 


ing anything of its stately dignity. The present owner 
jadiciously lets the greensward come up to the very base of 


| rather than the disease. In conclusion allow me to say how 
| very excellent I thought the article in the Spectator of August 


its grey walls, without any intrusion of flowers, too frivolous | 11th on Miss Wells’s doings.—I am, Sir, &c., 


and festive for such a spot, but gives himself garden com- | 
nsation elsewhere by gay parterres bordering thick, well- | 


hed yew-hedges, and by alleys of apple-trees, under 
qhich you find every herbaceous plant that blows, and hop 
and vine festoon themselves from bough to bough. Not a 
Kentish village through which I had passed on the preceding 
day but its humble tenements likewise had their clambering 
yine and their bright little territory of flowers. All alike, 
hether it was Speldhurst village or Penshurst Place, Bay- 
ham Abbey or Goudhurst Church, the feudal fronts of the 
proud or the honeysuckled porches of the lowly, seemed 
haunts of ancient peace, all still dwelling, comely and secure, 
ander the gentle but irresistible rule of the paternal Past. 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—=a— 
LYNCH-LAW IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(To THE Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—Your correspondent in Georgia, who adopted so 
indignant a tone in denying the story of the lynching of a 
negro by flaying him alive, was no doubt perfectly correct in 
his facts; but the inference to be drawn from the spirit of the 
letter seemed to be that not only was that particular story a 
fable, but all such stories alike fables, and this is quite 
incorrect. Surely no one has yet forgotten the Paris-Texas 
affair, and many of the same kind! It is nonsense to pretend 
that lynchings, often accompanied with great barbarity, of 
both whites and negroes—but particularly the latter—are not 
dreadfally common in all but the Atlantic Coast States, and 
constitute a national disgrace. 

Several articles have lately appeared in the English papers 

on the subject of lynching. Like every one who has lived 
where itis practised, I have often been led to consider the 
question of whether such methods are wholly and entirely 
indefensible or not. That they are, on the whole, so very liable 
to abuse in their operation as to make them intolerable as 
a recognised institution, even though failing them many 
criminals escape, I have no doubt. The evidence of one who 
has spent most of his life in the Western States, has con- 
vinced me of this. His experience covers the years of the 
Civil War, in which he was a General in the Northern Army, 
the development of the roughest mining-camps in this and the 
adjoining States, and the building of some of the pioneer 
Rocky Mountain Railways, than which no work is accompanied 
by more acts of lawlessness and brutality among the labourers. 
It is the deliberate judgment of this weighty authority, that 
“it is generally the wrong man who gets lynched.” This, I 
could not have believed possible from my own knowledge and 
experience of the subject, but Iam entirely satisfied that my 
friend’s evidence should be taken as conclusive, and nothing 
further is needed to condemn the system in toto as practised 
by the mob. 

The work of vigilance committees, composed of the best 
men in a community (among whom I have from time to time 
had more than one personal friend), can usually, I am almost 
inclined to think, be justified by its fruits. But the system 
must be judged, of course, as a whole, and so judged, con- 
demned. It is difficult, however, for one who has seen the 
extraordinary carelessness as to the taking of life which is 
induced by a high probability of impunity to believe that 
any but a quick remedy is the best. The ethics of the subject, 
Tam bound to say, do not seem to me to be the A B C affair 
that most writers at home consider them. The difference 
between this method and the due process of law involves no 
moral principle, as far as I can see. Here the community is 
smaller and the proceedings less formal, but that is a differ- 
ence of degree rather than of kind. You have yourself always 
tecognised the ultimate right of rebellion, and so long as the 
Courts of Justice fail as miserably as they fail here, I believe 
that the community would be the loser were lynch-law in 

certain instances not practised and winked at. The condition 
of affairs which calls it into existence is a certain selfish in- 
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CURRENCY IN FRANCE. 

[To THE Epiror oF THE “ Specraror,”’ | 

| Strn,—France is quietly passing through a small financial 
| crisis, and the minor troubles of English tourists—always 
| vexatious, but rarely serious—are more annoying than ever. 
| The silver coinage of France has for years been adulterated 
| with foreign importations,—nominal francs from Greece, 
| Spain, the South-American Republics, and particularly Italy. 
| The discovery that about two millions sterling of Italian lire 
| were in circulation, caused the financial authorities to warn 
| the Italian Government that these comparatively worthless 
| commuters must be at once redeemed. In the meantime, an 
edict was issued last July, declaring these and other coins to 
be illegal tender. Exceptions are made in favour of Russia, 
which is very popular in France; Belgian francs are accepted 
under a treaty which passes French francs in Belgium, and 
Swiss coins (Helvetia) are allowed free exchange, if the lady 
on the face is standing, not sitting. The South-American 
rubbish, which has been largely imported for the use of 
Casino gaming-tables, because of its cheapness, generally 
takes the form of five-franc pieces, which are palmed upon 
the ignorant travellers. German thalers are sometimes used 
in the same way, but they are not so numerous, because they 
are not so cheap, and they certainly have an international 
exchangeable value. The English are not growing more 
popular in France, notwithstanding their libera) expenditure, 
but the Bank of England note and the English sovereign 
never provoke the slightest outburst of Anglophobia.—I am, 
Sir, Xe., d«. Hi 





THE LIFE OF JOSIAH MASON. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SpEcTaToR,’’] 
Srr,—In an interesting article, entitled “Some Great Work- 
men,” in the Spectator of September Ist, a reference is made 
to the Life of Sir Josiah Mason by Mr. Bance, of the Bir- 
minghan Post. The impression is given that this life of 
Mason has only been issued for private circulation. This is 
not the case, for a much enlarged edition, with sketches of 
the steel-pen and electro-plating trades, with which Mason 
was so closely identified, was issued by W. and R. Chambers 
in 1890. The following is an extract from the preface :— 
“The volume, of which only a small number of copies were 
printed, was designed for private circulation, by gift of the 
executors, and was issued on the eighty-seventh anniver- 
sary of Sir Josiah Mason’s birth. It has, by the present 
publishers, been thought worthy of more extended circula- 
tion, and has therefore been revised, partly rewritten, and 
considerably expanded; and some account of the important 
branches of trade with which Sir Josiah Mason was associated 
have been incorporated with it.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
READER. 





WORD-COINING. 





[To tHe Eprrog or THE “ Spectator,” ] 

Srz,—Mr. Housden, in whom I think I recognise an old 
friend, has raised an interesting question in the Spectator of 
September Ist. There seems no more reason why we should 
not have “ smellful” than “smell-less,” which latter we find in 
Beaumont and Fletcher :— 

“ Daisies smell-less, yet most quaint.” 

One of my children, some years ago, coined the word 
“smelly,” but Iam afraid we have rather associated it with 
bad smell than with flowers. Still, “smelly” seems just as much 
the adjectival form of smell as “dirty” of “dirt,” “rusty” of 
“rast,” or “viewy ” of “view.” Of course, “dirtful” would never 
do; and yet why not? No doubt children are more given to 
word-coining than adults, because their vocabulary is limited, 
and they are often in sore straits to express themselves. The 
other day I was addressing a letter to a friend of mine, who is 
an LL.D., when my small boy of eleven asked: “ What is 
LL.D.? is it a Doctor of Writing?” I thought this a very 
good hit, especially as we had always considered the little 





difference on the part of the public as to how things which do 


chap a trifle dull.—I am, Sir, &c., R. W. J. 
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A TRUE STORY OF A DOG. 
(To Tue Epiror or THE “‘ SpzcTator.”’ | 

S1r,—May I be allowed to offer to your readers yet another 
instance of the faithfulness and sagacity of our friend the 
dog? ‘The anecdote comes from a distinguished naval officer, 
and is best given in his own words :— This is what hap- 
pened to a spaniel of mine. It was given to our children as 
a puppy about three or four months old, and we have had it 
about five or six months, making it about ten months old. It 
was born about three miles from here, at Hertford, and has 
never been anywhere but from one home to the other. When 
the time came for breaking him in for shooting purposes, I 
sent him to a keeper at Leighton-Buzzard, and to insure a 
safe arrival, sent the dog with my man-servant to the train 
here, and thence to King’s Cross. He walked with the dog 
to Euston Station, turned him over to the guard of the 12.15 
train, and the animal duly arrived at Leighton-Buzzard at 1.30, 
and was there met by the keeper and taken to his home about 
three miles off. That was on the Friday. On the following 
Tuesday, the dog having been with him three full days, he 
took him out in the morning with his gun, and at 8 o’clock 
on Wednesday morning (that being the following day) the 
dog appeared here, rather dirty, and looking as if he had 
travelled some distance, which he undoubtedly had. There is 
no doubt that this puppy of ten months old was sent away, 
certainly forty or fifty miles as the crow flies, and that he 
returned here in a day. How he did it no one can say, but it 
is nevertheless a fact. It would be interesting to know his 
route and to trace his adventures” This anecdote is the 
more remarkable in consequence of the extreme youth of the 
dog, and particularly as he belongs to a breed of sporting 
dogs which are not generally considered to rank among the 
most intelligent of the species.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Highwood, Romsey. F, H. Suckiinea. 





HOUSE-MARTINS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—A few days before reading the letter of your Worcester- 
shire correspondent, in the Spectator of August 25th, a lady 
who is my neighbour here, in speaking of the flight of the young 
house-martins from the nests beneath her eaves, told me of the 
case of one lazy one (delicate, I considerately suggested), who, 
although fully fledged like the others of its family, refused 
to take the wing with them. Hearing more than the usual 
outcry attending the dispersal of a brood, my informant went 
out, and saw one of the parent birds dragging (not merely 
assisting) out the laggard youngster, with much clamour and 
gesticulation on both sides. This lady, who may be said to 
have passed her life with the martins beneath the moss-grown 
eaves, did not relate the fact as a strange one, but assured me 
that such an instance was common enough in her experience, 
and that she had always regarded it as an example of parental 
discipline on the part of the swallows. The questionable 
sympathy of the animal world with its infirmer members is 
sufficiently known, so that (as in the case above) the grip of 
your correspondent’s elder bird upon the wing of the younger 
may not impossibly have been a prolonged, because much- 
needed enforcement of the lesson intended. Of course, as is 
suggested, it may just as probably have been a manifestation 
of helpful sympathy, as instances of this too are frequent ; 
but in either case the illustration of parental virtue would be 
an equally strong one. The piece of behaviour referred to, 
however, hardly seems sufficiently common to warrant the 
supposition that instruction in the use of wings is any more 
generally necessary in the world of youthful house-martins, 
than in others with which we are more directly familiar—I 
am, Sir, &c., ALGERNON GISSING. 
Willersey, Gloucestershire, September Ast. 








POETRY. 


THE HAWARDEN HORACE. 


AD CAECILIUM AFRICANUM. 
III. 16, 
Inciusam Danaén turris aénea Girt round by scrub and stream, 
and closely guarded 
Robusteque fores et vigilum By valiant warriors waiting 
canum on his call, 





Tristes excubie munierant satis 
Nocturnis ab adulteris, 
Si non Acrisium virginis abdite 


Custodem pavidum Jupiter et 
Venus 
Risissent : fore enim tutum iter 
et patens 
Converso in pretium deo. 


Aurum per medios ire satellites 


Et perrumpere amat saxa poten- 
tius ; 
Ictu fulmineo: concidit auguris 
Argivi domus ob lucrum 


Demersa exitio, diffidit urbium 


Portas vir Macedo et subruit 
zemulos 
Reges muneribus; munera 
navium 
Seevos illaqueant duces. 


Crescentem sequitur cura pecu- 
niam 
Majorumque fames. Jure per- 
horrui 
Late conspicuum tollere ver- 
ticem, 
Mecenas, equitum decus. 


Quanto quisque sibi plura nega- 
verit, 
A dis plura feret: nil cupientium 


Nudus castra peto et transfuga 
divitum 
Partes linquere gestio, 


Contempt dominus splendidior 
rei, 

Quam si quidquid arat impiger 
Apulus 

Occultare meis dicerer horreis, 


Magnas inter opes inops. 


Pure rivus aque  silvaque 
jugerum 
Paucorum et segetis certa fides 
mee 
Fulgentem imperio  fertilis 
Africe 
Fallit sorte beatior. 


Quamquam nec Calabre mella 
ferunt apes 
Nec Lestrygonia Bacchus in 
amphora 
Languescit mihi nec pinguia 
Gallicis 
Crescunt vellera pascuis, 
Importuna tamen pauperies 
abest, 
Nec, si plura velim, tu dare 
deneges. 
Contracto melius parva cupidine 
Vectigalia porrigam, 
Quam si Mygdoniis regnum 
Alyattei 
Campis continuem, Multa pe- 
tentibus 
Desunt multa: bene est, cui 
deus obtulit 
Parca, quod satis est, manu. 


Loben * the brave, who 
lean earth larded, ete 
be 5 even now at peace Within, 


Taal, 
Holding unchallenged sway o'er. 
his pemeniions” Bs 
Meting rude justice both to 
young and old, 
But for the craze for claims, and 
- - —_ 
ut for the over-masterj 
greed of gold. bee 


Gold saps the moral fibre of 
electors, 
Lures building companies from 
virtue’s way, 
Demoralises deputies, directors 
And brings the house of Jabez 
to decay. 
Gold tempts the skippers of a 
neutral nation 
To run the fearful risks of the 
blockade ; 
Gold was the means of Erin’s 
degradation, 
When Pitt his “blackguard ” 
policy essayed. 


Wealth, as it waxes, only brings 
vexation, 
Linked with a never-ceasing 
thirst for pelf : 
Happy is he, who shunning 
speculation, 
Remains a simple commoner, 
like myself. 
The life of self-denial far sur- 
passes 
The “cushioned ease” + of 
Dukes and millionaires, 
And I have found more virtue 
in the masses 
Than in the cleanest class 
who purchase Pears’, 


Leader of these, I harbour no 
ambition 
To own a gold reef, or control 
De Beers : 
My small estate in Wales, my 
Trish mission 
Suffice to solace my declining 
years. 
Such is the bliss for which alone 
hunger ; 
So dowered, I would not, were 
the option free, 
Exchange with you, though 
forty summers younger, 
And lord of Africa from sea 
to sea. 


*Tis true no dainties deck my 
frugal table ; 
I don’t possess a dozen of 


te ; 
I own no cattle-ranche nor 
racing stable, oie 
Nor do my yachts with ‘ Vigi- 
lant’ compete. 
But I am far removed from des- 
titution, 
Far from the “ Union,” what- 
soe’er betide ; 
And, judging by your famo 
contribution, ’ 
More, if I wanted it, you would 
provide. 


Take it from me—no philosophic 
tyro— bas 
Happier the man who limits 
his desires, 
Than he who prances from Cape 
Town to Cairo, p 
Or spans the wastes of Africa 
with wires. 
Excessive wants on earth are 
never sated, ; 
Nor mines nor millions ava- 
rice can assuage : 
Blest he, from Income-tax emal- 
cipated, 
Who is content to earn 4 
living wage. 
Cuaries L. GRAVES. 











* Loben is the nickname for Lobengula amongst the South African settlers. : 
+ “It is possible that he [Mr. Chamberlain] may have a certain enjoyment in 
the cushioned ease of that society in which he now mixes-with satisfaction. 
Speech of Mr, Gladstone at the Memorial Hall, London, July 29th, 1887. 
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——<—— 
“HELEN’S ORDEAL.” * 

Mrs. RvssELL BarRineTon certainly has the art of con- 
ceiving new and distinct subjects for her stories,—subjects 
which depend neither principally on the incident, nor princi- 
pally on the happy delineation of character, but rather mainly 
on the idea which they embody, and which gives an effect of 
harmony and singleness not merely to the incident, but also 
to the characters of the story. In Lena’s Picture, a common- 

Jace, conscientious drawing of a church, with a delicate 
and spiritual sunset in the background which set off the 
prosaic detail of architecture till it entered into the imagina- 
tion as the dull human detail which the glory of a divine 
iilumination suffases and transfigures, pervades the whole of 
the story. Indeed, the story consists in showing how a 
great passion which is denied its fruition can yet become 
a source not only of exaltation, but of a sweet and 
noble serenity. And the subject of the new tale is quite 
as unique, though not quite so still and transparent in its 
atmosphere. It consists, indeed, rather in a solar than 
in a lunar study. The conception of Helen’s beauty and 
rash enthusiasm of character, is worthy of the name she 
bears. She is, indeed, far too modern to be a classic Helen, 
but still there isa glow and radiance about her which are 
genuinely inspiring, though, to our minds, a little too much 
excess of emphasis is laid upon small points like that raisin- 
coloured garment to which the present reviewer, at least, was 
never reconciled, and the shell-pink which tinges her cheek 
under any excitement. Raisins are capital things to eat, as 
the somewhat ghoulish genius who condescends to marry and 
assimilate Helen’s beauty in his studio, seems to have dis- 
covered, but we should much prefer the rich beauty of the 
purple grape to look at. The teint dégradé in the raisin has 
too much of the undertone of a common red in it, to our eyes, 
to set off beauty such as Helen’s, and when the homelier and 
more attractive hero fills the ball-room, towards the end of the 
story, with rhododendrons as near to the colour of the raisin 
as he could get them, in order that Helen’s beauty might shine 
out the more brilliantly, the present reviewer, if the truth 
must be told, waxed wroth, and muttered something that 
was not a tribute of admiration under his breath, as also 
he did occasionally when it was announced that that lovely 
shell-pink suffused Helen’s countenance. Perhaps the only 
fault to be found with the taste of a very charming story, is 
this tendency to overdo the emphasis laid on a physical trait 
which has taken a strong hold of Mrs. Russell Barrington’s 
lively imagination. Surtout point de zéle is a maxim which 
applies as much to art as it does to diplomacy. But this is 
picking a very small hole in a very delightful tale,—delightful 
because the subject is so fresh and original, and so full of a 
noble idealism. 

That subject is the cruelty of genius when its moving-power 
is the ambition for a great fame rather than the disinterested 
passion for a true insight. Robert Faine is a great artist,— 
one who really sees how much art can do in interpreting 
beauty and ugliness, both spiritual and physical, to the 
minds of men, and who is determined to do it, and to 
do it truly, not because he loves to devote himself to that 
great task, but because he loves to be known as wielding the 
magic power of a great interpreter of the higher secrets of 
physical and spiritual beauty or deformity. He has all the 
magnetism of one who pierces beneath the outward show to 
its essential significance, and yet it is not that significance 
which fills him with delight, half as much as the importance 
of the position which his discernment may and does obtain 
for him. He is not at heart a true lover of beauty, a true 
hater of deformity, but rather a lover of the power which 
nature has bestowed upon him to discern beauty and 
deformity, and to open men’s eyes to their meaning. It is 
the distinction which this gift bestows upon him, not the 
grandeur of the vision itself, to which his heart is given up. 
He has, we learn, none of that worship of beauty which has 
made so many great artists at once great and weak, at once 
loving and lovable and yet like wax in the hands of the impres- 
sion which their piercing vision makes upon them. Far from 
being weak, he is hardness itself in his determination to use 
all his skill, force, and insight for the purpose of magnifying 





himself. This it is which creates the bitter ordeal to which 
Helen is subjected. She is the victim of this cold and selfish 
insight. She feels the true spiritual magic of his power with 
far more of enthusiasm for the vision it opens to her than he 
has himself. She imagines that because he has this great vision 
before him, he delights in it for its own sake, whereas what 
he delights in is the power and position which it gains for 
him, not the vision itself. He is a self-made man with all the 
egotism and want of true disinterestedness which self-made 
men often betray. His refinement is the refinement of fasti- 
diousness alone, and especially of the kind of fastidiousness 
which values itself because it makes the fastidious man feel 
his superiority to all those who have it not, rather than for the 
pure love of the qualities which it discerns. The consequence 
is that when he perceives Helen’s generous admiration for his 
great powers, he makes a prey of her, uses her for his pur- 
poses as an artist, instead of really loving or even personally 
admiring her loveliness of mind as well as of form. She 
has, as we have said already, something in her of the radiant 
and overpowering charm of the classical Helen, with the 
far greater complexity of expression which constitutes at 
once the luxuriance of modern beauty and the difficulty of 
modern art. She is lovely as much because she is loving as 
because she is beautiful. Her beauty is in great measure 
the beauty of love as well as the beauty of form and 
colour.. Robert Faine’s power is the power of magnetism, 
not the power of love,—the power of a piercing purpose 
which can discern what is noble without loving it, which is 
indeed possessed with the passion for using its discernment 
for selfish ends,—and this it is which constitutes Helen’s 
ordeal. She marries to worship, and to find out that her 
worship is wholly misplaced (would have been indeed, if she 
had known what she proposed to worship, a very poor kind of 
idolatry), and, since she is incapable of this poor kind of 
idolatry, to exchange her worship in a single flash of light- 
ning for a condition of abject misery. She finds that her idol 
is not even a gentleman in feeling, when she had supposed him 
to be almost a god. Mrs. Barrington has painted this ordeal 
with great force, and has painted her evil genius as truly and 
vigorously as her heroine whom she evidently loves. Wehave 
our doubts indeed whether she does not a little overdo the 
complaisance which she makes Robert Faine show to the 
coarse and vulgar beauties whom he desires to paint as 
models for the lower types of physical beauty. An egotist 
who had accustomed himself to assert his own dignity and 
power over others throughout his life, would hardly, we 
think, have allowed those coarse women to make so free 
with him and his surroundings as he did. The habit of a 
dignified egotism is too ingrained to throw all reserve to the 
winds, only for the sake of bringing out the impression he 
wished to bring out on the face of women incapable of the 
attitude of deference. It is true that he had no refinement 
of heart, but he had the habit of treating himself as worthy 
of all deference, and the fastidiousness of selfishness is not 
generally less pertinacious than the fastidiousness of true 

reverence. But with this possible exception—and Mrs. 

Barrington may very probably know the world she paints 
better than her critic.—the sketch of Robert Faine is as 

powerful as it is original, nor can we exaggerate the im- 

pressiveness of the closing scene of his life. But the story of 
Robert Faine’s relation to Helen is too continuous and com- 

plete in itself to break up into fragments, and though it is the 

one subject of this imaginative and striking story, we must 

take our illustrations of Mrs. Barrington’s power from outlying 

portions of the narrative. 

After Helen loses her baby,—a loss which directly follows 

her discovery that her husband had never loved her, and was 

beginning to regret his marriage as a fetter upon his imagina- 

tive solitude and freedom as an artist,—she is struggling 

with the sense that life has been a total wreck for her, and 

trying to get strength and fortitude to bear it, when, ina 

morning walk, she enters the Carmelite Church in Kensington, 

half out of the wish to recall some of her happy Florence 

recollections :— 

“She felt too weary to walk far, and turned towards home by 

the walk leading through Palace Gardens into Church Street. 

There she saw a stream of people walking up the street and turn- 

ing into the Carmelite church at the top. She had not been 


inside a Roman Catholic church since the days when she was at 
Florence. She turned and followed the stream up the hill and 





* Helen's Ordeal. By Mrs. Russell Barrington, Author of “ Lena’s Picture.” 
London: Os;00d, Mclivaine, and C.. 


through the church doors. What acontrast to the gray squalid 
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church was in darkness, but away and beyond was blazing light 
and colour. It was as if she were looking through the darkness 
of this dreary empty world to a beyond all fulness and beauty. A 
bank of flowers covered the whole of the altar. In the centre was 
a heart of scarlet flowers,—a heart that sent forth streams of 
light; from above and below, from every point radiated lines of 
dazzling light streaming over the bed of beautiful flowers. Rich 
marbles caught their gleams; embroidered banners glistened as 
their thick bosses of raised gold reflected the light from hundreds 
of wax tapers; films of blue cloud floated upwards from the in- 
cense burning in front of the altar, warmed to a rosy purple by 
the dazzling rays. From above pealed out full rich waves of 
sound from the organ. Helen had found a seat and was gazing 
and listening, feeling as if a home which was not hers had given 
her a shelter for the time being. Yes, beauty felt like home to 
Helen’s nature. The beauty of the colour and of the softly 
dazzling lights, the beauty of the thrilling sounds of music—all 
this beauty was as rest to her. Violins and other instruments 
began to play with the organ; then a man’s voice sang out some 
devotional melody in soft and moving tones, and Helen gazed 
dreamily at the altar, fascinated by the blaze of colour and light. 
She half-closed her eyes. Yes! that tangle of lights recalled 
those dancing sparks of the fireflies in the garden of roses; only 
the rays she was looking at remained all fixed round the love-red 
heart! The tones of the soft tenor voice were dying away and 
the organ only murmuring a faint whisper. Suddenly bursting 
forth in a rapture with accompaniment of rolling peals from the 
organ came the sound of harps rippling in joyous triumphant ex- 
altation,—descending in a cascade of running notes flowing one 
over another as the passionate throes of a vibrating voice sang 
out adoring fervent praise and worship of the Maria Virgine. 
Helen could only catch those words—Maria Virgine ; but whatever 
the sounds may have meant, what a sense of jubilant joy rang 
through the church as the passionate voice sang them out from 
above the congregation! For that moment she felt that beyond 
herself, beyond all personal sorrow in life, there was a joy! there 
was a love that could embrace all,—the miserable and the happy 
alike. There was a heart somewhere, if only she knew how to 
reach it! Yes,—to get out of herself,—far enough to reach it! 
A heart which would feel for her and pity her, beyond the selfish- 
ness, the barren dreariness of her own conditions! All the people 
in the crowd round her in the dark church had also personal 
griefs and joys, yet they could all flock together within the 
sacred walls to find comfort in adoring the love-red heart, while 
the rapturous voice of the singer, the vibrating sounds of the 
instruments, gave utterance to their adoration. Helen sighed; 
she wished she belonged to them, but she knew she could 
not. It was a home for her,—a home for an hour only! 
With the rest of the congregation she rose to leave the 
church and passed into the aisle where egress was easier. 
Among the fast-emptying chairs, kneeling on the ground, 
was an Italian woman,—a model or an organ-grinder, most 
likely both,—dressed in her native costume. She was muttering 
words as she told her beads and looking with large dark southern 
eyes towards the altar, quite absorbed in her devotions. A little 
child sat on a chair close to her,—a little cripple. Her crutches 
lay on the ground beside her. In passing close to them a woman’s 
dress as it swept the floor dragged the crutches beyond the child’s 
reach. In vain she stretched her little hand towards them. 
Helen moved quickly forward, and taking up the crutches from 
the ground gave them into the child’s hands. All children seemed 
to have a pathos for her now, but this little cripple was specially 
pathetic. She looked up into Helen’s face and smiled, but did not 
speak. The smile showed a row of white teeth, and the eyes 
looked up with a soft happy gleam of gratitude in them. A thin, 
sunken, half-starved little face it was, and Helen’s heart went out 
towards it in a pitying love. In its smile there was more happi- 
ness than Helen felt would ever come into her own heart again. 
Doubtless the little cripple was blessed with the whole-hearted 
love and the prayers of the mother who knelt by her absorbed in 
her devotions !” 

That will give a fair conception of the delicacy of Mrs. 
Barrington’s style, a style penetrated with the love of beauty, 
and of beauty of the spiritual order. And in the group of 
characters with which she surrounds Helen, much of the same 
depth and delicacy of feeling is shown. The rather slight 
sketch of Mrs. Travant is as fascinating as any picture of the 
same unstudied kind, with which we have met even among 
our greater novelists; and in the pleasant raillery of Lady 
William Henson we get a glimpse of the sort of humour and 
refinement which could alone explain that eager craving for 
good society which attracts and exalts even those who have 
not enough discrimination to separate the grain from the 
chaff, and to distinguish consciously between the conversation 
which is bad and the conversation which is good. Indeed, what 
Mrs. Barrington has put into her two novels which distinguishes 
them from al] ordinary novels, is a true poetical feeling which 
gives the reader not a little of the kind of gratification proper 
to poetry, without its somewhat formidable austerity. The 
headings to her chapters alone are worth separate reading ; 
though we cannot value the Byronics as much as she does. 
Perhaps she cares more for poetical substance than for 
poetical form, as, indeed, almost all those who delight in 
Browning’s rough-hewn and almost rocky wisdom must do. 
But we can honestly say that both Lena’s Picture and Helen’s 





Ordeal are at least as attractive for their golden atmosphere, 
as for their delineation of character and incident. 





CHINESE CENTRAL ASIA.* 


In 1888 Dr. Henry Lansdell started on what may best be: 
described as a tour of religious exploration in Chinese Cen. 
tral Asia and the lands adjacent. He was not sent as the. 
emissary of any particular society or with any particular. 
object, but went as the envoy of a sort of religious syndicate, 
which had raised £1,000 for the purpose of sending him, 
Occasionally in the field of commerce an agent is sent to some. 
distant country “to have a general look round,” and report 
as to the prospects of trade. So Dr. Lansdell was sent to 
have a general look round from the missionary point of view 
in Central Asia. He was away two years anda half. What 
he accomplished in that time was not a little remarkable, He 
visited every kingdom of Asia, besides five European and 
four African kingdoms, and travelled 18,000 miles by rail, 
25,000 by water, 7,000 by driving and riding on “horses, 
camels, donkeys, yaks, elephants, mules, and men.” He dig. 
tributed “copies of the Scriptures in eleven languages,” 
visited 400 mission stations and missionaries, and thirty. 
one prisons. He preached during the journey seventy-five 
sermons, and conducted eighteen other religious services,—in 
Central Asia the line of creed is not strictly drawn, and 
Roman Catholics as well as Lutheran Colonies were glad of 
his ministrations. Lastly, he collected over 5,000 scientific 
specimens, took 500 photographs, and kept diaries to the 
extent of 2,509 pp. That was not a bad record. But the 
best remains behind. In spite of the tremendous tempta- 
tions to be tedious which beset the missionary, the man of 
science, the traveller, and the amateur photographer, Dr, 
Lansdell has contrived to make two very readable volumes, 
How often does the reader of the ordinary book of travel 
regret that the blacks, or Chinese, or Red Indians did not 
finish the intrepid traveller at the twentieth “awkward predica- 
ment, owing to the treachery of our guide”? Dr. Lansdell’s 
book gives occasion for no such evil feelings. He keeps the 
reader’s sympathy from beginning to end. By this we do 
not mean to imply that he has written anything like a great 
book of travel, or to suggest for a moment that he is a 
Barton. His work cannot claim this rare merit. It is, how- 
ever, a pleasantly written book, and one which no one who 
cares for travel literature will find dull or devoid of instruc- 
tion and entertainment. 

To reach Chinese Central Asia, Dr. Lansdell travelled as: 
far as he could by the Russian Central Asia Railway. Very 
curious is the description of the way in which the line is 
being laid at the rate of four miles a day, when the weather 
is good and all goes well. General Annenkoff, who is 
in charge of the work, has arranged a sort of village on 
wheels formed out of a train of two-storied railway carriages, 
which contains some 1,500 persons. As the sleepers are 
placed, and the rails laid, the village moves on. Why should 
not the same plan be adopted in our East and South African 
possessions ? If the East Africa Company had tried this. 
plan when it first took over Mombasa, we should by this 
time have had a line open half way to the Lakes. When 
at Merv, Dr. Lansdell made friends with the famous Colonel 
Alikhanoff, and obtained from that officer a good deal of 
very curious information. And here it may be noted that 
on all occasions Dr. Lansdell seems to have received nothing 
but help and kindness from the Russian authorities. It 
would be impossible in the space at our command, and 
without the aid of a map, to make clear to our readers the 
routes taken by Dr. Lansdell in his journeyings up and down 
Chinese Turkestan and Little Thibet. Suffice it to say that 
he reached Kashgar vid Tashkend, Verni, and the Celestial 
Mountains, and that from Kashgar, after a detour to Khotan, 
he went by the Yangi Pass to Leh, and from Leh to 
Rawalpindi. There he reached Civilisation and the Indian 
Railway system. Instead of noting his itinerary in detail, we 
shall quote some of the curious things he has to tell of Chinese 
ways and customs. Here is his account of a Chinese break- 
fast-party, to which he was invited by the Commissary of 
Russo-Chinese affairs at Suiting :— 


“Some of the dishes were extremely nice, notably the little 
shreds of roast mutton, excellently seasoned, such as I learned 





* Chinere Cintral Asia: a@ Ride to Little Tibet. By Henry Lansdell!, D.D. 
With 3 Maps and 80 Illustrations. 2 vols. London : Sampson Low and Co. 
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to call for with confidence at Chinese inns. On the 
qn the chicken was made uneatable, and the eggs on this 
occasion, I am bound to say, were inexpressibly nasty. ‘The taste 
for them as eaten in China had need to be acquired no doubt, for 
I had been told at Vierny of the wonderful pains and expense at 
which Chinese gourmands preserve their eggs till they are black 
and putrid, and of which they are as proud, when many, many 
ears old, as an English squire of his crusted port. I have, 
aro lrng a vague impression, which for the moment I cannot 
verify, that I somewhere tasted these ancient delicacies, and 
found them good, but on the present occasion my note-book con- 
demns them utterly. The rissoles of pork sausage were tasty, 
and so were the French beans, peas, the hearts of cabbage stalk 
cut in slices, and the Mandarin oranges preserved in syrup. We 
helped ourselves to these delicacies as we pleased, but our host 
every now and then, with his chopsticks, placod on the plate of 
one or other of his three guests a choice morsel, which, mercifully, 
it was not a matter of unbending etiquette that one should eat. 
It was polite, of course, occasionally to return the compliment, 
and help him to tit-bits with one’s knife and fork.” 
Dr. Lansdell’s description of the art of medicine as practised 
in Chinese Turkestan seems to show that it is occasionally 
based on reason. “The native methods of treatment, apart 
from the curious instances named in a previous chapter, 
include the cure by hunger and water, the patient receiving 
for a period of from 14 to 60 days nothing but water, with a 
very little milk, of which mixture some drink from 12 to 
14 pints a day.” The cure by hunger and water is no doubt 
avariant of the hot-water cure now so fashionable, but tinged 
by the asceticism of the East. “ Intermittent fever is treated by 
fright. Against chills they have recourse to enforced sweating. 
For scorbutus they give sour cabbage and kouwmiss, which are, 
in fact, excellent remedies. To wounds they apply burnt felt, 
if there is hemorrhage.” One would like to know more about 
the treatment by fright. Does the doctor jump out on his 
patients with a “ Bo!” as they are coming round a corner, or 
does he engage an assistant to act the part of ghost? In 
order to give some idea of the size and geographical charac- 
teristics of Chinese Turkestan, we may note that it is some 
1,500 miles long by 400 miles broad, and that its total area is 
480,000 square miles—as much as France and Austria 
together :— 

“There is probably no other valley in the world of equal extent 
possessing such an environment of lofty mountains of the first 
rank. Nevertheless, the depression itself is everywhere flat, unless 
account be taken of a ridge of hills called Mazar Tagh, north of 
Khotan, and an offshoot of the southern range of the Tian Shan, 
called, near Karashar, Kuruk Tagh, which continues east to 
Kansu. But, though flat, the valley is not low, but rather a 
high plain or plateau, varying from 3,250 ft. above the sea-level 
at Lob-Nor to about 4,500 ft. west and east at Kashgar and 
Ngansi. Into this valley the encircling mountains pour numerous 
streams, not all of which reach the open plain. Enough, however, 
are gathered together to develop a considerable water system, 
the end of which is Lake Lob. The principal river is the Tarim, 
— hence the depression is sometimes called the Tarim valley or 

asin,” 

We may note before leaving Dr. Lansdell’s book, that he 
made a gallant though unsuccessful attempt to reach Lassa. 
At one time it really looked as if he would be able to ac- 
complish his object; but in the end the wall of obstruction 
always raised against such attempts proved too much for him. 
It remains to say that Dr. Lansdell evidently possesses a very 
pleasant personality, and that as a result he seems to have 
met with almost universal courtesy. The illustrations to his 
book, though seldom artistic, are very interesting and curious: 
The drawing of the mausoleum of Tamerlane at Samarkand 
is, however, an exception. That must be one of the most im- 
pressive funeral buildings in the world, and one is glad to 
hear that the Russians are doing what they can to preserve 
it. The three maps are well engraved, and Dr. Lansdell’s 
route clearly indicated. 





ELIZABETH’S PRIVY COUNCIL.* 
THE Acts of the Privy Council during the first decade of 
Elizabeth’s reign are somewhat tantalising from the wide 
gaps they present af the most hopeful moments. But they 
are full of interest. “Queen Elizabeth began her reign the 
17th November, 1558, her Highness then being at her manor 
of Hatfield in the county of Hertford.” Three days after- 
wards, the founder of the fortunes of the future owners of 
Hatfield, Sir William Cecyll, was sworn in as her Majesty’s 
principal secretary, and resumed his attendance at the Privy 
Council, in which he had last been seen on June llth, 





* Acts of the Privy Council, 1568-70. Edited by R. B, Dasent. London: Eyre 


and Spottiswoode, 








three weeks before the death of Edward VI. He had 
been a creature of Cromwell’s,as Cromwell had been of 
Wolsey’s, and had risen on the fall of his patron, as 
Cromwell had. But luckily for him, he was very young— 
only thirty-three—on Edward’s death, and by a prudent con- 
formity outwardly had escaped the danger under Mary, to 
resume a Protestant complexion, which was undoubtedly his 
real one, under Elizabeth. In times of Revolution the time- 
server undoubtedly comes off best. It is astonishing to see 
the number of Members of the Privy Council who served alike 
under Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, and assisted in sending 
to the Tower, the torture, or the gallows, with impartial 
hands, the Somersetians, the Northumberlandians, the Pro- 
testants, and the Catholics. The Lord High Admiral, Lord 
Hinton, would perhaps rather count as a permanent official. 
So too, the President of the Council of Wales, Lord Pem- 
broke; and the President of the Council of the North, Lord 
Shrewsbury; and Sir Thomas Cheyney, Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports. These offices were rather military and naval 
than civil; and administrative rather than Governmental. 
The Earl of Derby, with the traditional caution of the family, 
though a Member of the Council under Edward, Mary, and 
Elizabeth, abstained from any but a colourable attendance 
under all. But what Vicars of Bray must have been the 
Marquis of Winchester, who was Lord Treasurer to all three; 
Sir John Mason, Postmaster-General and Treasurer of the 
Chamber! And even if they considered themselves rather 
officials than Ministers, what is to be said of Sir William 
Petre, and above all of Dr. Nicholas Wotton, a cleric, Dean 
of York and Canterbury, who not only as Privy Coun- 
cillor in constant attendance, but as parson, changed his 
religion and politics with each successive holder of power ? 
This Dean, by the way, is the only ecclesiastic who appears 
at Elizabeth’s Council Board. If the ecclesiastical statesmen 
had not been reintroduced under James and Charles, the Civil 
War might never have occurred. The absence of Bishops, 
who had been so potent under Edward and Mary, accounts 
for the comparative mildness of the Council’s proceedings. 
The Archbishop of York, Mary’s Chancellor, attended the first 
meetings of the Privy Council, and though he was deprived of 
his Archbishopric for refusing the Oath of Supremacy, he was 
not persecuted. Even Gardiner’s successor in the Bishopric 
of Winchester, John White, an eager Roman Catholic, was 
allowed to preach Mary’s funeral sermon; and, though he 
took for his text, ‘The dead are more to be praised than 
the living,” and referred to Elizabeth as a lady “whom we 
are bound to obey, for a living dog is better than a dead lion,” 
yet he was only commanded to keep house, and a few days 
afterwards, “after a good admonition given him,” set at 
liberty. Two Bishops, Harpsfield, Archdeacon of Canter- 
bury, and other “Doctors,” who had uttered “seditious” 
speeches, and threats of violence if “religion” was altered, 
were only treated to the very mild punishment of having to 
appear before the Council, and have their appearance recorded 
—a common way of making it unpleasant for the opponents of 
the Government—ari finally fined “for their contempt.” Their 
fines were indeed snificiently heavy. The Bishop of Lichfield, 
for instance, was fined £333 6s. 8d., or about a third of his 
income. But still this was a very different measure from that 
which had been meted out to the Protestant Bishops in the 
preceding reign. The lay Parliament went on the principle 
of punishing political offences, and not religious opinions, 
Elizabeth’s Privy Council, indeed, punished “lewd and 
seditious speeches,” especially by the lower orders, with very 
much the same rigour that Mary, or her brother or father, 
had shown, and equally without legal trial. Thus on March 
19th, 155$ :— 

“A letter to Sir Henry Doyle and Christopher Goldingham 
touching the lewd and seditious words spoken by Sir Rolf Bauld- 
house, parish priest of Little Wenham, in Suffolk, wherein they 
are required (if they know the accuser to be of honesty and credit) 
to cause the same priest, upon the next market-day to be holden 
at Ipswich, to be sat on the pillory, and one of his ears to be cut 
off, and after committed to prison, until the Justices of Assize 
shall come next to the country, and then to be brought before 
them and further ordered as shall be thought meet. A letter to 
the Bailiffs of Colchester, to cause one Sir Peter Walker, priest, 
for uttering certain lewd and untrue reports, to be put on the 
pillory the next market-day in Colchester, with a paper on bis 
head, having these words written in great letters, ‘ For false sedi- 
tious tales,’ and after, if he can find surety for his good behaviour, 
to be set at liberty, or otherwise to commit him to gaol.” 


It is, however, fair to say that they were equally concerned 
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to put down anti-Roman disorder. Thus ten days later two 
justices “of the Peax” in Sussex are “willed for the better 
punishment of an heynous disorder committed by the in- 
habitants of the town of Hailsham in spoiling the parish 
church there—having found out who were the authors and 
ringleaders—to commit them to ward, and put them to such 
fines as shall be thought most agreeable to the laws.” 
Next day— 


“ A letter to Sir Thomas Lee, Lord Mayor of London, that, where 
the Lords are informed of an outrageous disorder of late com- 
mitted in Bow Church in London, as in pulling down of images 
and the Sacrament, and defacing of the vestments and books, not 
hearing of any order by him taken for redress thereof, they find 
it very strange; he is therefore put in mind of the exhortation 
made by the Queen’s Majesty unto him on Candelmas day last, 
and strictly commanded to use the best means he can to bolt out 
the doers thereof, and to cause them to be apprehended and com- 
mitted to ward.” 

Unfortunately, from May 1559, till May 1562, the Privy 

Council Registers are missing, so that we cannot get an exact 
comparison with the proceedings of Mary’s first year or two. 
So far as they go, there is no comparison in either the number 
of persons proceeded against or the severity of the procedure. 
But then, of course, Elizabeth on her accession only appre- 
hended rebellion, while one was actually in progress against 
Mary. In the later years, 1562 and 1566-1570, which with some 
gaps occupy the latter part of the volume; questions of re- 
ligion occupy a very small part of the attention of the Council. 
They are mainly concerned with what may be considered their 
more proper province, matters of trade, and herein, especially 
the suppression of piracy, and coining, and the regulation of 
export, and the supply of land and sea forces. The torture 
was frequently used against common criminals, more often 
than against political offenders. A more beneficial exercise 
of power was the Council’s interference on behalf of wives 
divorced by a mere writing of divorcement without due process 
of law, and in cases of rape and riot. In the lighter part of 
the Council’s very miscellaneous duties, occur payments to 
the bands of children actors, of whom Shakespeare complains 
so bitterly in the person of Hamlet, payments which show that 
it was no new thing, as Shakespeare makes out. Thus in 1562-3 
a payment is made for Lord Robert Dudley’s Players, and 
also the ch ildren of Paul’s at Christmas; again in 1565, and 
for the latter again at Candlemas, and again in 1567, the tariff 
being £6 13s. 4d. for each play. The editor, Mr. Dasent, by 
the way, rushes unnecessarily into a blunder over this. They, 
as also the “children” of Westminster and Windsor, who 
performed a play at Shrovetide, he describes as scholars, and 
assumes that they were boys of St. Paul’s School. But they 
were the “children” of the choir, or Song School, the 
choristers, not scholars, as is clear,—(1) because the name of 
the master is several times given in the entries as to St. 
Paul’s, and he is known to have been the master of the 
choristers, not of St. Paul’s School; and (2) because in 
Windsor there was no other school than the Choir School to 
do it. Eton supplied the Grammar School. 





MASTERS OF GERMAN MUSIC.* 
Tuts series of biographical and critical sketches of contem- 
porary composers bids fair to redeem its unsatisfactory start 
by the merit of the subsequent volumes, Mr. Hervey’s 
sympathetic appreciations of modern French composers 
having now been followed by a thoughtful and suggestive 
work on living German musicians, from the pen of Mr. Fuller 
Maitland. The situation by which he has been confronted is 
fairly stated on the second page of the book :—“ The death of 
Wagner has left only one composer of the highest rank at the 
head of German musicians.” As to the pre-eminence of 
Brahms, there is a complete consensus of opinion whether 
popular or expert, and the recognition of this fact must 
inevitably give to any book of this sort a very lopsided 
character. Then there is the difficulty of deciding which of 
the scores of men of talent—as opposed to the man of genius 
—is worthy of classification among the “masters.” Mr. 
Fuller Maitland has made a selection which, though it contains 
two or three exceedingly disputable candidates fcr mastership, 
and omits at least as many whose claims are every whit as 
strong, will serve the purpose in view adequately enough. That 
the book may be summed up as Brahms et preterea nihil is 
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not Mr. Maitland’s fault; it simply reflects the situation 
described above. In the Germany of to-day great players and 
great conductors abound, but the genuine creative impulse 
has wellnigh become a monopoly. 

The essay on Brahms, which occupies almost exactly a 
third of the book, is certainly the most elaborate and sym. 
pathetic piece of criticism on that master that hag yet 
appeared in English, though it would have been more effec. 
tive had the epithets employed been in almost every case just 
half as strong. Thus, to talk of the “enormous popularity” 
of the Licbeslieder waltzes, is to apply a phrase better fitted 
to Mascagni’s Intermezzo, or the latest musiz-hall song. This 
occasional want of restraint is all the more to be regretted, 
because Mr. Maitland is by no means a blind eulogist of 
Brahms. He admits fully and freely the element of uncom. 
promising and gratuitous harshness that crops up in many 
of this composer's works; he offers some just remarks on 
his carelessness in acknowledging the sources of borrowed 
material, and very properly criticises his lax use of titles, 
The analysis of the Requiem is exceedingly well done, and we 
may quote the sentence in which Mr. Maitland alludes to the 
famous march as “a march unlike all marches that ever 
were written, but not to be mistaken by the most superficial 
hearer for anything but a march, It is in triple time, and in 
this, and in the inevitable character of the music, we know 
that we are listening to the tramp of no ordinary host.” 
Here, as in scores of other passages, Mr. Maitland’s criticisms 
bear the unmistakable evidence of complete familiarity with 
the music which he is discussing. As regards Brahms’s per. 
sonality, Mr. Maitland has added a few points to the scanty 
information hitherto available; but Brahms’s admirable dis- 
like of lionising, interviewing, and publicity generally, inter- 
pose insuperable obstacles in the way of the descriptive 
biographer. We are disappointed, however, at the specimens 
of his wit, for which he enjoys a high reputation. The sneer 
at Raff was not worth quoting, ahd the only pleasing anec- 
dote is that of the snub addressed to a fulsome admirer. 
“Brahms took some friends to dine at a certain restaurant 
in Vienna, where the host, when asked to produce his best 
wine, remarked, ‘ Here is a wine that surpasses all others as 
much as the music of Brahms does that of other composers.’ 
‘ Well, then,’ said Brahms, ‘ take it away, and bring us a bottle 
of Bach!’” 

Mr. Maitland’s estimate of Max Bruch is that he stands 
next to Brahms longo sed proximus intervallo, with the con- 
solatory addition that another long interval severs him from 
the rest of his German contemporaries. It is certainly no 
mean title to distinction that while still a young man, he 
should have earned the cordial admiration of two musicians 
so diametrically opposed as Berlioz and Rossini; and most 
critics will endorse Mr. Maitland’s expression of surprise that 
Bruch, in spite of the great beauty and force of his large 
choral works, is not more often heard or more widely 
appreciated in this country. Goldmark, who is the subject 
of the next chapter, extorts our admiration, if not for his 
music, at least for his indomitable perseverance. Few 
modern musicians have endured greater privations or 
served a more arduous apprenticeship than the composer 
of The Queen of Sheba, concerning which work the following 
delightful anecdote is told. After some casual conver- 
sation with a lady to whom he was a stranger, Goldmark 
announced himself as “the composer of The Queen of Sheba.” 
“Dear me!” was the lady’s comment; “that must be a 
very lucrative post!” Another story of a somewhat 
apocryphal character is quoted by Mr. Maitland from 
a Viennese paper. It is there stated that while com- 
posing his Merlin, Goldmark was grievously disturbed by 
the obstreperous singing of some goldfinches in the woods 
near his country lodgings at Gmiinden. “ These birds resisted 
every means adopted for their removal, and finally, when one 
pair were shot by a friend of the distracted musician, another 
took their place. At last he obtained repose by cutting off 
the bough in which their nest had been built, and was then 
able to complete the opera.” Goldmark, we may add, was 
mistaken for a rebel in 1848, when a lad of sixteen, and 
actually led out to be shot on the capitulation of Raab, where 
he had been engaged as an orchestral player in the theatre, 
to the Government forces. But with this ex¢eption, the lives 
of the musicians recorded in this volume have been eminently 
unromantic. Mr. Maitland disposes of Rheinberger in * 
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really happy phrase on p. 187 :—“ In early life he learnt easily 
all that could be taught, and in later years he has taught suc- 
cessfully all that can be learnt.” Inasmuch as the author is 
very properly careful to let it be known that his estimates are 
expressions of individual opinion, it is difficult to see why he 
should have included Reinecke at all amongst his “ masters,” 
when the best that he can find to say of him is that he has 
a gentle nature, arranges other men’s work cleverly, and has 
written some pretty children’s cantatas. Under the heading 
of “Two Great Virtuosi,” Mr. Maitland gives us a most 
sympathetic account of Dr. Joachim and Madame Schumann 
viewed as composers, in the course of which he measures out 
some scathing condemnation to the aitlitude of the English 
critics of Schumann forty years ago. Brief notices of 
Heinrich von Herzogenberg, Heinrich Hofmann, Anton 
Bruckner, and Felix Draeseke, occupy a chapter headed 
“The Little Masters,” a description hardly calculated to 
prove grateful to the susceptibilities of these members of a 
genus irritabile, while the claims of the younger school are 
recognised in the last five-and-twenty pages of the book. The 
title of this last chapter, “ New Paths (?),” indicates a slight 
disposition to hedge on the part of Mr. Maitland, for which 
we do not altogether blame him, as the adherents of these 
young composers are often remarkably truculent contro- 
versialists. It is interesting to learn of Nicodé’s symphonic 
ode “Das Meer,” that it is so uncompromisingly realistic, that 
as a very eminent German musician expressed it, “one feels 
sea-sick as one listens to it.” Still, neither on the strength 
of this unprecedented quality in Nicodé, nor yet on that of 
Richard Strauss’s prodigious cleverness, nor Hans Sommer’s 
mathematics, nor Kistler’s Beethovenish forehead does Mr. 
Maitland seem inclined to re-enact the réle of Schumann when 
he wrote his famous “ Neue Bahnen ” article. 

With Mr. Maitland’s exclusion of Dvorak, as a Bohemian, 
we should not be disposed to quarrel, were it not for the 
entirely gratuitous depreciation of Dvorak introduced in the 
chapter on Brahms. Moreover, if Dvorak is to be excluded 
from a book on German composers because he is a Bohemian, 
why admit Goldmark, a Hungarian Jew? And that reminds 
us to observe that while Mr. Maitland, who has no very deep 
sympathy for Goldmark, lays stress on his Jewish origin to 
account for certain inferior qualities in his music, he entirely 
omits to mention the Jewish extraction of other composers who 
figure in his book. Finally, in taking leave of an interesting 
and in many ways an excellent work, we may be pardoned for 
expressing our regret that Mr. Maitland did not see his way 
to accord even a single page to the Strausses of Vienna, whose 
influence on their fellow countrymen will probably outweigh 
that of a wilderness of Kistlers, and to the magic and mastery 
of whose strains Berlioz and Brahms, Von Biilow and Joachim, 
have at different times all borne the most unstinted testimony. 
The compliment would have not only been well merited, but 
opportune, seeing that next October the jubilee of the 
““Walzer-Kénig” is to be celebrated at Vienna under the 
patronage of Brahms and practically all the leading German 
musicians. 





A NOVEL FROM CHINESE HISTORY.* 

Ir is rare for the talent of the novelist to reveal itself 
in two successive generations. Mdlle. Judith Gautier repre- 
sents one of these exceptional cases. And though the name 
of her father, Théophile Gautier (to whose memory the present 
volume is dedicated), is inseparably linked with the story of 
the “ Romantic” movement in France of the early half of the 
century, it is doubtful whether the famous red waistcoat, in 
which he flamed forth in the pit of the “ Frangais ” on the first 
night of Hernani, has not done more to perpetuate his memory 
than any of his novels, marvellous though they may be in 
point of style. His daughter, on the other hand, is essentially 
a novelist, and her present work is only one out of five (all on 
Oriental subjects) which she has already contributed to the 
same series of Historical Novels, including one which was 
“crowned ” by the French Academy, the subject being taken 
from Japanese history. 

Most of us are probably so accustomed to look upon the 
Chinese as the most prosaic of nations (notwithstanding their 
elaborate cultivation of what they at all events look upon as 
poetry) that the choice of a subject from Chinese history 
would tempt us to expect something more or less flat, hum- 
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drum, and wearisome. There could not be a greater mistake, 
so far as Mdlle. Gautier’s work is concerned. It is essentially 
a novel of adventure of the most exciting, often of the most 
harrowing kind, enough to give any number of nightmares to 
over tender-hearted readers. The scene is laid in the reign 
of the second and greatest of the Manchu Emperors, whom 
we usually call Kang-Hy, but who figures as Kang-Shi in 
Malle. Gautier’s pages, and the subject chosen is one of those 
attempts to restore a native dynasty which, it may be said, 
are always being plotted in China, though but rarely carried 
to the point of actual insurrection. 


The story turns upon a Chinese superstition, that he whose 
shadow takes the shape of a dragon following him shall some 
day hold the jade handle of the Imperial sceptre. But no 
witness of the portent must reveal it, or fate will be reversed, 
and frightful calamities will ensue. The dragon shadow is 
beheld following Ta-kiang, a young peasant, by a poet, 
Ko-li-tsin, by his betrothed, Yo-men-li, by his old father and 
mother. The two former follow him as servants when he 
goes forth to seek his destiny, though he has brutally broken 
off his engagement with Yo-men-li; his parents fall on their 
knees before him, and dare not stop him. He and one of his 
two companions stumble into a meeting of conspirators at 
Pekin, and are taken for spies; their hands are bound, and 
their lives seem to be forfeited, when the chief priest observes 
the fateful shadow, and Ta-kiang is accepted as the Chinese 
Emperor. For a long time everything goes in his favour; 
the imperial city is attacked, and in single combat with the 
Tartar Emperor’s eldest son, Prince Ling, Ta-kiang is victor, 
until the latter perceives and proclaims that the shadow 
of the Imperial dragon follows his adversary. His fate now 
changes, his victorious army yields, and he is taken prisoner, 
and with him his first and last followers, Ko-li-tsin and 
Yo-men-li. All three are offered their lives; Ta-kiang, on 
condition of his doing homage to the Emperor, Yo-men-li, by 
Prince Ling, who is in love with her; Ko-li-tsin in considera- 
tion of his poetical genius. All three refuse. Ta-kiang 
will receive nothing from men. Had he conquered, he would 
have strangled Kang-shi with his own hands. He seizes the 
executioner’s sword, and strikes off his own head. For Yo- 
men-li it is enough that Ta-kiang is dead. In spite of Ko-li- 
tsin’s advice that she should accept Prince Ling’s offer, she 
springs to her death. Ko-li-tsin cannot stay after his friends 
are gone. He writes his last poem in blood on the walls of a 
neighbouring house, to the admiration of the crowd, which 
shouts to him not to die. But he bids the executioner be 
speedy, for his friends await him. As his head is lifted up 
for the crowd to see, a smile is on the lips. 


The real hero of the book is the poet. Like many another 
novelist, Mdlle. Gautier has fallen in love with her own creation. 
From the conceited chatter-box of the first pages, Ko-li-tsin 
develops into a bold and resourceful military commander, 
and shows himself undaunted under torture and in presence 
of death. At bottom, he is, of course, no Chinaman at all, 
but an essential Frenchman in a Chinese skin. On the other 
hand, the brute-like devotion of Yo-men-li to Ta-kiang, who 
is little more than a brave wild beast in human shape, and 
that of another touching female personage, Yu-tchin, to 
Ko-li-tsin himself, are quite in keeping with Chinese ideas. 
Whilst the narrative is almost throughout one of thrilling 
excitement, it testifies also of much study and careful 
research on the part of the authoress. The account of the red 
city of Pekin is, for instance, strikingly interesting. A 
deeply read sociologist would probably detect a good many 
inaccuracies—the term “bonze,” for instance, as applied to 
Buddhist priests, surely belongs to Japan, and not to China— 
but Mdlle. Gautier succeeds thoroughly in making her 
readers feel that they are moving in another world than the 
one they are used to, and yet a real world, peopled with 
living men and women, fall of interests of its own. It is 
at least doubtful whether any other living novelist would 
have succeeded as well. It may require a certain robustness 
of faith on the part of the reader to accept the marvellous 
recoveries of her personages from wounds and torture, or 
the correspondence carried on by means of a stork between 
Ko-li-tsin, imprisoned on the top of a tower, and his devoted 
Yu-tchin, or his escape through the air by means of a kite of 
his own construction, the materials of which have been 
brought to him one after the other by his winged parcel- 
post. But any genuine novel-reader will accept these things 
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as part of the Chinese mise-en-sctne, and believe them 
accordingly. As respects the former class of cases, it must, 
indeed, be recollected that the Chinese have extraordinary 
vitality, and will survive injuries which are death to the more 
nervous frame of the European. And as to the latter case, 
it must also be recollected that the Chinese are the most 
ingenious kite-makers as well as kite-fliers in the world, and 
if aerial locomotion for the individual be possible, ought to 
have solved the problem long ago. 

One or two of the chapters will be found rather risqués for 
the majority of English readers. But compared with the 
bulk of modern French novels, the book is morality itself. 
It does not contain, still less turn upon, a single breach 
of the Seventh Commandment. The present war gives 
additional interest to the work. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

It is best, perhaps, that everything free from direct incite- 
ment to crime or vice should be published; but on the 
Continent M. Charles Malato would hardly be able to justify 
himself to the Courts. His paper in the Fortnightly Review 
ealled “Some Anarchist Portraits,” is an elaborate defence of 
the principal Anarchist criminals as men of rather fine 
character who found it necessary to commit their crimes. 
Ravachol, for example, he describes as a man of many emotions 
and very kind, whom he greatly prefers to Titus, or Turenne, 
or the Marquis de Galiffet, and only declines to go so far as 
to call him, as some Anarchists do, ‘‘ Ravachol-Jesus.” Yet 
he allows that he killed an old “hermit” for his money, 
perhaps because he defended himself, and that he expressed 
his inmost thoughts in this atrocious sentence :— 

“Here, too, is a specimen of Ravachol’s written thought :— 

“If a man, when he is in work, is without the necessaries of life, 
what can he do when he is out of work? His only course is to 
die of hunger. In that case, a few words of pity will be uttered 
over his corpse. Let others be content with such a fate. I could 
not be. I might have begged. It is cowardly and degrading. 
it is even punished by law, which regards misery asa crime. I 
preferred to turn contrabandist, coiner of counterfeit money, and 
murderer.’ ” 
It never even occurred to Ravachol that to die in the cause of 
duty—and it is a duty to abstain from crime—has always 
been accounted heroism. Vaillant, M. Malato describes as 
“tender, though energetic,” whose intention in throwing a 
bomb into the Chamber was “only to warn,” and who was 
“profoundly humane.” His highest admiration is, however, 
reserved for Emile Henry, who threw the bomb into the Café 
Terminus, and who did not apparently even pretend that he 
loved the people,—a feeling in which his biographer apparently 
shares. At least he writes this :— 

“In contrast to Vaillant, who loved the people, Emile Henry 

only loved the idea. He felt a marked estrangement from the 
ignorant and servile plebs, a feeling distinctive also of a small 
number of literary and artistic anarchists. The plebs, who are 
ignorant of science and careless of letters and art, who patiently 
endure the tyranny they complain of, who are always engaged in 
overturning one set of idols in order to raise others in their 
place, who assuage their bestial fury at the Saint-Barthélémy no 
tess than at the September massacres, who join the hue and cry 
against all who revolt on the score of religion, philosophy, or the 
social order, and jeer at the name of heretic, provided there is a 
stake kindled for their entertainment—do such creatures even 
‘deserve to live?” 
It is difficult to class such writing as this, which will do no 
harm, because it will be read only by the cultivated; but 
the only object of which is apparently to mitigate the horror 
felt for criminals by assuming in them general excellencies 
of character of which there is no proof, except that they 
sometimes pitied the poor.——Professor Karl Pearson is 
apparently greatly exercised by what he believes to be an 
approaching reaction. A ‘‘new bigotry ” is developing itself, 
or, in other words, some scientific men are expressing belief 
in the supernatural :— 

“This party has been steadily reconstituting itself since its 
complete discomfiture at the hands of the historical and natural 
sciences. In the first place it has retreated from the old biblical 
standpoint as untenable; it professes to accept all the results of 
modern science, but it takes care to emphasise our ignorance 
rather than our knowledge, and having learnt something of the 
critical spirit from its opponents, is able, not without effect, to 
point out the grave weaknesses in the present foundations of both 
physics and biology. It passes lightly from the true Ignoramus ! 
of science to the Ignorabimus ! of pseudo-science, and thence by an 
easy stage, the illogic of which is scarcely noticed by the un- 
trained mind, to the characteristic theological Credendum est ! 
‘There is grandeur and truth in the evolutionary view of life, 





but natural selection has not been proved to the hilt, ergo 
benevolent design and an ever-acting creator and ruler are shown 
us with an irresistible force.’ There is a non-sequitur at every 
turn, but the religious spirit, rendered uncomfortable by the 
attack of science on the old bigotry, is impressed by the frank 
acceptance of scientific truths, and hails this apparent reconcilia- 
tion of all that it is longing to believe with the little that science 
has at last forced it to admit. This apparent reconciliation of 
religion and science is accompanied by a nebular theology, which 
is quite unassailable because it disclaims all written creed and 
bases itself upon no definite passages of any inspired book. The 
next stage in the process of reaction is as of old, to claim for 
religion a monopoly of the moral basis, and hence, by an easy 
paralogism, a monopoly of morality.” 

This “new bigotry” has already carried away the Conserva- 
tive leaders in both Houses; and the rest of the paper is 
occupied by an answer, not strong, we venture to think, to 
Lord Salisbury’s recent address at Oxford. Professor Karl 
Pearson is an observant man, and his admission is one to be 
noted by those who believe, as we fancy he does, that pro- 
gress and disbelief in religion are inseparably united —— 
There is a striking description by Mr. A. H. Savage- 
Landor of his journey to the sacred mountain of Siao-Outai- 
Shan, in China, in the course of which he mentions that a 
“ Christian sect,” a number of Trappist monks, have established 
themselves at a point within view of the Great Wall. They 
do not make converts, but they are unmolested by the 
Mandarins, and they hope that the effect of their example will 
ultimately be felt, which seems improbable. The holy mount 
is 12,000 ft. high, and rather difficult of ascent, but the temples 
upon it appear to be of little mark. He had en route curious 
evidence of the strength of the belief that it is dangerous to 
have one’s picture painted. An old Buddhist priest consented 
to sit, but was at last convinced by his neighbours that his 
soul was going into the picture. One old woman even 
declared that she saw it do it, and he grew so alarmed that he 
demanded the destruction of the picture. He was shown 
another one which was cut up before his eyes, and “never in 
my life have I seen an expression of relief to equal that of the 
priest. He had not felt half his soul so much going out of 
him, but he certainly had felt it coming back again. He 
could swear to it.” The remaining papers in the Fortnightly 
offer no points of special interest, and the whole number is a 
little dull. 

We have noticed elsewhere the great article of the month 
in the Nineteenth Century—Mr. Gladstone on the “ Atone- 
ment ”’—and there is another religious article on “Schism,” 
by Dr. Vance Smith. The Doctor, as might be expected, does 
not object to schism, and denies that Christ can have insti- 
tuted a corporate organisation to last through time, inasmuch 
as he himself and all his immediate disciples expected an im- 
mediate Second Advent. The article, however, is rather an 
account of Unitarianism than an argument on the nature of 
schism, and the writer rather puts himself out of court by im- 
plying that Christ did not intend to teach a theology. If he 
had, he would have made it clearer. That, if the writer accepts 
a Deity at all, which we have no reason to doubt, is rather 
a remarkable argument. Is natural religion clear, or is there 
no natural religion >——The third religious, or rather ecclesi- 
astical, article is by Dr. Jessopp, full of his antiquarian 
learning. Its main drift is that in the Anglo-Saxon time, 
even before Alfred was born, the parish priest existed, 
that he was often a man of eminence called by the Bishops 
into council, and that he was greatly disliked by the monks. 
On the other hand, he was popular with the people, explained 
the services to them in English, and was often himself a man 
of much cultivation. Beda himself was greatly indebted 
to one Nothelm, a parish priest of London. In Domesday 
Book, 1700 parish churches are mentioned; but in Dr. Jes- 
sopp’s opinion the number must have run to thousands, each 
one maintained by its glebe-tithes and freewill offerings. The 
parishes seem to have been robbed of their great tithes for 
centuries by the monasteries, and the great houses ceased to 
make their children parish priests, but the people appear 
down to the Reformation to have clung to the beneficed 
clergy, and to have made them almost universally trustees of 
their wills——a remarkable proof of confidence. Another 
function which they performed was that of church building. 
Sometimes out of his own pocket, more frequently by con- 
tinuous begging, the priest always contrived either to repair 
or rebuild his church. Dr. Jessopp thinks that the tone of 
the laity influenced by the priests was higher before the 
Reformation than is usually believed, and as a result of his 
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endless reading of registers and parish documents, he says :—~ 
“Take them all in all, I cannot resist the impression, which 
has become deeper and deeper upon me the more I have read 
and pondered, that the parochial clergy in England during 
the centuries between the Conquest and the Reformation 
numbered amongst them at all times some of the best 
men of their generation.”——Mr, Bent gives an interesting 
account of his journey in the Hadramaut, the Arab plateau, 
about five hundred miles—calculating by the journey—from 
Aden, which was once a rich province producing myrrh and 
frankincense. It produces myrrh still, but frankincense 
has disappeared, and the province, which is the property 
of the Al Kaiti family, appears to be nearly ruined. 
In the centre of Hadramaut proper, there is, however, still 
life; and at the capital, Shibahm, the travellers had a 
magnificent reception. “ Like a fairy palace of the Arabian 
Nights, white as a wedding-cake and with as many battle- 
ments and pinnacles, with its windows painted red and its 
balustrades decorated with the inevitable chevron pattern, the 
palace of Al Katan rears its battlemented towers above the 
neighbouring brown houses and expanse of palm groves; 
behind it rise the steep red rocks of the encircling mountains, 
the whole forming a scene of oriental loveliness difficult to 
describe in words : ”— 

“One of the most striking features of these Arabian palaces 

is the wood-carving. The doors are exquisitely decorated with 
intricate patterns, and with a text out of the Koran carved on 
the lintel ; the locks and keys are all of wood, and form a study 
for the carver’s art, as do the cupboards, the niches, the sup- 
porting beams and the windows, which are adorned with fretwork 
instead of glass. The dwelling-rooms are above, the ground floor 
being exclusively used for merchandise, and the first floor for 
the domestics. We lived on the second floor, and the next two 
stories were occupied by the Sultan and his family, and above 
was the terraced roof where the family sleep during the summer 
heat. Every guest-room has its coffee corner, provided with a 
carved oven, where the grain is roasted and the water boiled ; 
around are hung old china dishes for spices, brass dishes for the 
cups, and fans to keep off the flies; also the carved censers, in 
which frankincense is burnt and handed round to the guests, 
sont one of whom fumigates his garments with it before passing 
it on. 
The Sultan is a rather able man, disliked by his country- 
men because of his liberal opinions, but so wealthy, having 
made a fortune in India, that he holds his own with some 
ease. He is devoted to the English, and asks from them 
only a Mahommedan doctor, trained in the English way. 
Hadramaut is full of wells, but the rainfall is deficient ; and 
the land appears to await the arrival of the artesian well, when 
it would again grow fertile. It seems certain that some 
climatic change has passed over this region, the East Coast 
of Arabia, fur there are evidences of former cultivation 
and magnificence. The inhabitants are fanatical, and dis- 
posed to take pot-shots at the infidel; but they are under 
some sort of order, and when the chiefs have been conciliated, 
travelling is fairly safe. Of the remaining papers, the only 
one which will attract the general reader is Mrs. Frederic 
Harrison’s dialogue on the value or otherwise of smoking for 
women. It is pleasantly written, and the conclusion seems to 
be that it is a pity for women to place themselves under a 
new slavery which they have hitherto escaped :— 





“ Now, we women are as it is bound hand and foot to artificial 
wants. We have idols of the house, idols of the toilette, idols of 
society, idols of fashion ; and now, in the name of breaking with 
an old tradition which, as we see, has much to be said in its de- 
fence, we propose to enslave ourselves afresh, and to sacrifice to a 
new idol, more exacting than any of these. In the matter of 
clothes alone, think how many times a fashionable woman changes 
her costume every day, to breakfast in, to ride, to drive, to drink 
tea in, to dine, and now, alas! to smoke in. A poor girl once 
said to me, ‘If we were only little grey squirrels, and could make 
our toilette every morning with a shake of our grey fur!’” 

That is very nice, more especially as Mrs. F. Harrison believes 
—without the smallest justification that we can see—that we 


are all going back to a simpler mode of life. 


The first place in the Contemporary Review is given toa 
paper on the Corean War by Mr. Henry Norman, which is, 
in fact, a bitter philippic against China. The writer holds 
that Japan has been right all through, and that the Chinese 
are a lot of cruel impostors whom the Japanese will speedily 
expose. He does not believe the Chinese have any army at 
all worth mentioning, or any fleet that will fight, the ships, 
though fine in themselves, and manned by brave men, being 
commanded by incompetent officers. His proof, however, 
* that Admiral Ting—whom Captain Lang, formerly organiser 








of the Chinese Navy, greatly praises—is incompetent, is an 
odd one :—“ Captain Lang found him one day playing pitch 
and toss, or what corresponds to it in China, with the sentry 
at his door, both of them seated on the floor of the Admiral’s 
cabin.” Entire indifference to the rules of etiquette 
when off duty is not evidence that either Admiral or 
sentry will fight badly. The same might have occurred 
easily enough in the American Army of 1863, or even 
in the French Army till within the last few years. The 
English and German systems, which divide officers and men 
by an impassable line, work best; but there are others. In 
an Indian regiment, a Sudra officer off duty would infallibly 
salute a Brahmin private. We shall soon see, however, if 
China “is a bubble” which Japan can prick.—— Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie declares that the popular English impression of the 
cost of living in the United States is entirely erroneous. 
First-rate living in a New York hotel costs 18s. a day; 
travelling costs little more than half the English rate; while 
for the working man the following is the comparative table 
drawn up by the Massachusetts Labour Bureau :— 


Income, $450 (£90) to $600 (£120) per year ———-» ___,, 











pe 
Items. American. English. 
Subsistence ... 63 rh we «= 18°75 
Clothing be cco ree An .» 1050 
Rent ... isa ie ee 15°50 » 10:37 

Fuel ... aes xia dé 6 ach “ue 6 

Sundries... aa ie 5 - ané 5 
Total ... .» ~100°00 ie «» =110°62 


Food, drink, and tobacco are all cheaper in the Union, and 
so is clothing, though the latter is of a coarser kind. The 
American, in fact, only spends more because he chooses to 
spend more, the Hungarian and Italian immigrants in par- 
ticular living upon incredibly small sums. The single item 
that is decidedly higher in America is rent, but the American 
desires more rooms.——Mr. F. Greenwood sends a paper with 
which we do not agree, but which is well worth reading. His 
idea is that the Triple Alliance is growing weaker, that the 
German Emperor is inclining to France and Russia, and that 
we may find ourselves some day attacked by the latter two 
Powers with Germany smilingly looking on. The possibility 
is a good reason for keeping a strong Fleet; but the Triple 
Alliance is not at an end yet. The fears which bind the 
three Powers together are too strong. Js there, by the way, 
any longing in the German people for a good understanding 
with Russia? We should have said that the dislike between 
German and Slav was one of the most serious menaces to the 
peace of Europe.——Mr. J. G. Alexander writes an essay on 
“ Opium-eating,” which shows that the evidence taken by the 
Commission will not have the slightest effect on any but 
official opinion. He simply disbelieves it, and concludes his 
article by the following remark :— 

“ Let Anglo-Indians cleanse their own lives, and set the example 
of self-control; let them at the same time show that they care 
more for the good of the people than for revenue, by adopting 
strict repressive measures as regards the sale of opium, alcohol, 
and hemp drugs; and by these means they will earn the affection 
and respect of the people of India, and establish British rule on 
a firmer basis than if it were supported by armies_ equal to those 
of all Europe combined.” 

Confine office to teetotalers, and you may abolish the police, 
—that is what that sentence amounts to.—The bitter 
antagonist of the Papacy, called the “Author of the Policy 
of the Pope,” continues his attack, declaring that the Catholic 
doctrine as represented in England, and the doctrine as repre- 
sented elsewhere, are not the same. In England, hell is a 
place where there is some kind of happiness; but “a couple 
of years ago a humane gentleman in Northern Italy, not 
daring to dream of anything approaching to happiness in the 
dreary abode of the damned, merely declared his disbelief in 
the material fire of hell. But punishment followed the sin 
with lightning-like rapidity. He was denied absolution and 
communion by the priest, and had he died in that state 
must have had his doubts removed by the most terrible 
personal experience. A clergyman might, of course, be mis- 
taken. But the matter was referred to the highest ecclesias- 
tical court, and the Holy Inquisition, presided over by Pope 
Leo XIIL., issued a decree confirming the priest’s decision, and 
punishing disbelief in the material fire of hell by deprivation 
of the Sacraments. Was anything said or hinted, during the 
late controversy on happiness in hell, of a nature to lead English 
Catholics to infer the existence of any such absolute decree ? ” 
The remainder of the article is a repetition of the old argu- 
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ment, that the Pope has gone too near to declaring absolutely 
the plenary inspiration of the Bible, with evidence that no 
such inspiration can exist. It certainly tends to prove that the 
Catholics really need an authoritative and final statement of 
the doctrine of their Church upon the point. The remainder 
of the articles require little notice, though anybody who 
wishes to spend time may amuse himself by reading Mr. 
Nevinson’s “Plea of Pan” and endeavouring to understand 
it. We have read it carefully, and understand nothing except 
that the writer is a clever man with a bright imagination. 
We suppose he is teaching a moral, and that it is in sub- 
stance that the flesh and the spirit come from the same hand, 
but we have absolutely no kind of certainty. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Rambles in Books. By Charles F, Blackburne. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—Mr. Blackburne has catalogued his books, and 
added some bits of information about them,—sometimes in the 
way of criticism, sometimes in the way of anecdote. The sugges- 
tion that he makes to young men that they should do the same is 
excellent; to do so would be, without doubt, to awaken a fresh 
interest in the subject. Whether they should publish what they 
write in this way is another matter. Mr. Blackburne is often in- 
teresting, but some of his judgments are decidedly crude. 


In the Dwellings of Silence. By Walker Kennedy. (Heinemann.) 
—lIn this volume, the almost too familiar problems of life in 
modern Russia—its.bureaucratic tyranny, its misery, its Nihilistic 
conspiracies—are woven into an undoubtedly stirring and original 
romance. The villain of the piece, Ivan Valerianoff, is, indeed, 
too typically savage a Russian, with his “‘ aggressively aquiline ” 
nose, the “restless glitter of his black eyes,” the “ cynical lines 
drawn about his mouth,” and, above all, the “luminous malignity 
in his face which filled the souls of sensitive people with a name- 
less terror.” But Ivan serves admirably as a foil to Frank 
Devereux, the courageous, ingenious, and “ straight’? American 
who baffles his designs, and in the end even vanquishes him with 
his own favourite weapon in a duel. The cleverness of the plot 
by which the rather too conventional heroine, Valérie, and the 
other Russian “ politicals,” male and female, with whose good, and 
still more evil, fortunes she is temporarily bound up, suggests 
American inventiveness rather than English reality. Yet it is very 
enjoyable, and there is no question as to the novelty of the 
design by which—aided by an unlimited supply of dollars—the 
transference of the leading characters in In the Dwellings of Silence 
from Russia to the United States is effected. The two Americans, 
Devereux and Vandorn, are well drawn, and although the 
Russians who figure in the story are undoubtedly rather stagey 
—this is especially true of the heroine and her father—the 
honest, wiry, and hearty hunter, Vassily looks as if he were 
drawn from the life. In the Dwellings of Silence is an excellent 
holiday book. 


England in Egypt. By Alfred Milner. (Edward Arnold.)—Mr. 
Milner’s book was first published in December, 1892. This is the 
fifth edition, reprinted, Mr. Milner tells us, without modification 
of any kind. “ But,” he adds, “ while there is nothing to retract, 
there are, no doubt, some things to add, in order to bring the book 
up to date.” The progress of the country continues. The Debt 
diminishes. In 1880 the charge for Debt and Tribute took as 
nearly as possible two-thirds of the revenue (this is as if the 
charge for our National Debt was sity millions). In 1893 it was 
less than 45 per cent. (answering to a diminution of from sixty to 
forty millions). Public opinion of the solvency of the country is 
sufficiently indicated by the fact that the 4 per cent. Unified Debt 
stands at 103}, having been at 50 when our Occupation began, and 
at 27 not long before. Public Works, Education, and Health all 
show some improvement. The adverse element which has de- 
veloped so greatly since December, 1892, is the hostility of the 
Khedive. But why was he hostile? and why have we so few 
friends? Mr. Milner thinks that Abbas Pasha has been misled, 
and that he regards the English officials as bent on lowering his 
‘dignity and power. As for the people, they are not really hostile. 
But they “hedge.” If we remain, their unfriendly attitude will 
not injure them. If we go, then they will take credit to them- 
Selves for an anti-English feeling. The ring of Pashas, of course, 
longs for the old days of corruption and misrule. 


Greater Love, and other Stories. By Alexander Gordon, and 
others. (Isbister.)}—This is a pleasant collection of stories by 
such well-known writers as Mr. Alexander Gordon, Mr. Robert 
Barr, and Mr. Gilbert Parker, and which are more notable for the 
excellence of their “purpose” than for the moving nature of 


their “incidents.” Not, however, that sensation is quite wanting. 
On the contrary, it is, in the person of Archie Chisholm, a light- 
houseman driven mad by love and jealousy, the centre of 
“Danger’s Troubled Night.” But the stories, taken together, 
depend for their interest less on striking events than on what, 
in the loose cant of the day, is known as “the evolution of 
character.” Thus, while there is a fatal accident in Mr, 
Alexander Gordon’s pathetic story of “ Greater Love,” its main 
object in making Lewie Young and John Darling die together igs 
to show how sound ethics may triumph even over death. The 
leading charm of the stories in this volume is their perfect sim- 
plicity. This simplicity is, however, quite compatible with 
variety. Thus there is no resemblance, other than that which 
one good and healthy story bears to another, between Mr. Gilbert 
Parker’s “ Frith Highland, Gentleman,” in which the loyalty of a 
young American telegraph-operator is adequately rewarded, and 
Mr. Gordon’s “’Rarity’s Jean,” in which love and physic, life 
and death, paternal affection and orthodox theology, are not too 
pathetically blended. In almost all respects this book is vastly 
superior to most collections of short stories. 


The Variorwm Teachers’ Bible. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—This 
is a book which has received in successive editions various en- 
largements and improvements, keeping it up continually to the 
latest discoveries. It is now about as complete a volume as 
could befound. The teacher who possesses it is, as far as external 
help can make him, well provided for his work. 


The Exiles, and other Stories. By Richard Harding Davis. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)—Mr. Davis is one of the best and 
least affected of modern American story-tellers, and his new 
volume is in every sense a delightful one. No doubt when he 
attempts, as in “An Anonymous Letter,” to be elaborately 
humorous, he does not greatly succeed, and in some of his studies, 
such as “The Boy Orator of Zepata City,” there appear to be 
suggestions of Bret Harte. But when he is at his very best, as in 
“‘The Exiles,” he is thoroughly original, and as enjoyable as he 
is original. “The Exiles” gives the experiences of the painfully 
virtuous and strictly “constitutional” district-attorney, Henry 
Holeemb, who, taking a holiday, finds himself in the company of, 
and to a certain extent compelled to fraternise with, folk of the 
type he is bound as a professional man to hunt down. How he 
comports himself as a “natural man,” how, in particular, he 
compels a scoundrel to disgorge a large sum of money by methods 
which savour more of a Californian bar-room than of a law-court, 
the reader of Mr. Davis’s pages must discover for himself. Not 
inferior in spontaneous humour and pathos to “ The Exiles,” and 
stronger in motif, is “ The Romance in the Life of Hefty Burke.” 
Hefty is one of those simple unselfish men who can sacrifice 
themselves for others, though they have never heard of altruism 
or Mr. Benjamin Kidd, of Mr. Henry Drummond or the struggle 
for the life of others,and who seem to be more abundant on the 
other side of the Atlantic than upon this. 


The Two Dianas. By Alexandre Dumas. 3 vols. (Dent and 
Co.)—There is no need to criticise this or any other of the romances 
of Alexandre Dumas the elder. The Two Dianas does not stand 
in the same rank with “ Monte Cristo” or the wonderful series of 
“Les Trois Mousquetaires,” but it has much of the characteristic 
excellence of its author. This edition is printed in America, and 
well printed too. The three-volume form—whatever its draw- 
backs—is very agreeable to the reader, and if it is to disappear, 
will not disappear without many regrets. To the much-burdened 
reviewer a closely printed volume is very depressing, whereas he 
attacks a large-margined page, with few and short lines of print, 
with a light heart. 


The Invaders of Britain. By Preston Weir, B.A. (Baker and 
Son, Clifton.)—Mr. Weir does not begin exactly with protoplasm, 
but he starts with the “First Stage,” in which the inhabitants 
of Britain were fishes. Afterwards, we reach a period when the 
“invaders ” of Britain were various animals,—the elk, for instance, 
the rhinoceros, the sabre-toothed lion, and finally, men of the 
“River Drift;” after this comes the age of the “Cave Men.” 
Then follow the Neolithic tribes, and after them, when we come to 
the dawn of history, the Celtic. Thus we reach familiar ground. 
First we have “Britain under Roman Governors,” then “The 
English Invasion,” followed up by chapters which deal with the 
details of conquest and of the establishment of settled govern- 
ments; then the coming of the Vikings, and finally, the 
Norman Conquest. Mr. Weir’s volume is well-written, concise, 
and altogether praiseworthy. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The Hecuba of Euripides. By W.S. Hadley, M.A. (C.J. Clay 
and Sons.) —This book exhibits a correct text and a useful though 








rather too brief body of notes. Some of the interpretations ap- 
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proved by the editor are new to us, but as they furnish us good 
sense, agree with the context, and are consistent with the Attic 
usus loquendi, we are not disposed to object to them. It would 
have been well if more had been said of the Choric Metres. 


Euripides: Bacche. Edited by A. H. Cruickshank, M.A. 
(Clarendon Press.\—The Bacche is, for many reasons, a most 
interesting play. Not one of the dramas of Euripides is better 
suited for the reading of a sixth form at school, so suggestive is 
it of important subjects both literary and other. To begin with 
the Alcestis and to end with the Bacche, would be an ideal course 
of Euripides. Mr. Cruickshank takes due account of its excel- 
lencies, while he includes in his notes points of textual criticism, 
metre, &c., to which the attention of a fairly advanced scholar 
ought to be called. The famous passage in 286-297 (Teiresia’s 
account of the birth of Dionysus) he accepts as genuine. It is, 
indeed, quite Euripidean, though not characteristic of the best 
side of the poet’s mind. 

Homeyr’s Iliad, XXIV. By Walter Leaf, Litt.D., and M. Bayfield, 
M.A. (Macmillan.)—It is sufficient to say of this volume of the 
series of “elementary classics ” that the notes are substantially 
based on those given in Dr. Leaf’s edition of the Iliad. Mr. Bay- 
field has adapted them to the purposes of the Elementary Classics 
series, and has had in so doing Dr. Leaf’s general sanction. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book I. Edited by C. E. Brownrigg, M.A. 
(Blackie.)—The Anabasis has not by any means been neglected by 
scholars. Still there is room for a new edition. Mr. Brownrigg 
takes abundant pains to make the story intelligible to the reader, 
giving an itinerary, plans of the battle of Cunaxa, and a variety 
of miscellaneous information, historical and geographical. His 
exegetical notes are abundant, and he is free in his criticism of 
Xenophon’s Greek, a part of an editor’s functions which has for 
some time been recognised as absolutely necessary. An English 
aspirant to scholarship might indeed be reasonably contented 
if he could write Greek prose as good as Xenophon’s. Still it 
will be a good thing for him to have the occasional harshness and 
clumsiness of the style pointed out. 

The Wasps of Aristophanes. By C. E. Graves. (Blackie.)— 
This is an excellent edition of a very difficult comedy, the text 
being correct, and the notes learned without obscurity. The 
editor has evidently mastered Aristophanes, and proves himself 
a sound and extensively read Greek and Latin scholar. If all the 
Greek plays were edited like this one, they would be within the 
mental grasp of even the ordinary schoolboy. 

The Fall of Platxza and the Plague at Athens, from Thucydides 
I1.-III. By W. T. Sutthery, M.A., and A. S. Graves, B.A. 
(Macmillan.)—Though we consider Thucydides much too difficult 
a writer to be used by average schoolboys with any degree 
of comfort, or even contentment, yet it is pleasant to find 
that this little volume of selections has been so well executed. 
The notes and vocabulary will be of great benefit to junior 
students, and the remarks on the prepositions deserve special 

attention ; but what do the editors mean by telling us that we 
read Thucydides and “remain democrats to the core”? We 
imagine that depends on the feeling and common-sense of the 
reader. 

The Asinaria of Plautus. By C.J.Gray, M.A. (C.J. Clay and 
Sons.)—A learned and carefully prepared edition, though the 
notes are frequently too profound for schoolboys even in the 
highest classes. To more advanced students this book is likely 
to be very useful. There seems to be some mistake in verse 471, 
unless we suppose it to be meant as an aside, and we wish the 
editor had given some explanation of prefiscini in verse 491, 
besides merely stating the English of it. Plautus seems now a 
favourite author for school-books. Asa matter of fact, only few 
of his plays are fit for the purpose, and the Asinaria is not one of 
them. It does not want for Plautini sales, but the plot is dis- 
gusting. 

Cicero Pro Milone. By F. H. Colson, M.A. (Macmillan.)—The 
introduction gives the clearest view we have as yet seen of the 
facts of the case and of the line of defence adopted by the orator. 
We think, however, that Mr. Colson is a little too severe on Milo, 
who was no worse than the Timoleons and Athalas of heathen 
times, and less bloodthirsty than the Thistlewoods and Santerres 
of Christian and civilised Europe. The notes are very clear and 
give much useful and accurate information; but may not intermortue 
contiones in c. v. mean “thoroughly dead and forgotten” rather 
than partially so, inter sometimes in composition conveying the 
idea of total destruction, as in interficio, interimo, intereo? It 
would seem in these instances to be connected with the German 
unter. 

Cicero Pro Murena, Edited by J. H. Freer,M.A. (Macmillan.) 
—A correct text with useful and judicious notes. We are not 
sure that the remarks on the judiciary power of the equites are 
quite accurate, and certainly the prenomen of the consul Silanus 


was not Decius, but Decimus. The army of Crassus was not over- 
come by an ambush, but exhausted by repeated attacks of the 
Parthian cavalry. Sed paucis maculis non offendimur. 

The Aineid of Virgil. Book I. By A. J. Church, M.A. (Blackie.) 
—We regret the brevity of the notes, which are correct and 
perspicuous, and trust the editor will give us his views on some 
other portions of the Mantuan bard ere long. The four lines 
prefixed in some editions are, it is true, generally held to be 
spurious, but their genuineness has been ably defended by Dr. 
Henry, and they were accepted by Spenser. 

Tacitus: Agricola and Germania. Edited by H. M. Stephenson, 
M.A. (Cambridge University Press.)—This is a very careful 
edition, Mr. Stephenson takes pains to do what an editor of 
Tacitus should never fail to do,—point out the writer’s departure 
from Ciceronian ways. Apart from the important point of purity 
of style, such departures are suggestive of changes in ways of 
thinking, and of the gradual coming in of modern ideas. In 
Agricola ix. we doubt whether calliditas is used in a favourable 
sense. The critics whom Tacitus quotes on the whole approved 
of soldier guides. Apropos of togates, the French “ nobility of the 
robe” might have been quoted. In xlvi. Mr. Stevenson does well 
to point out that “ magnae” in “hae cum corpore magnae animae 
extinguuntur ” implies a belief in conditional immortality. 

Selections from Quintus Curtius. By F. Coverley Smith. (Mac- 
millan.)—The inflated style of Curtius and the late period at 
which he wrote, render him not the most proper author for 
scholastic use; but any Latin is better than none at all, which is 
what perhaps we are coming to. The notes and vocabulary of 
this little book will be serviceable t6 junior students. 

Tales of the Civil War from Caesar. By C. H. Keene, M.A. 
(Macmillan.)—As the Bellum Civile is generally considered more 
difficult than that in Gaul, we are pleased that Mr. Keene has 
turned his attention to it, but we have very little faith in the 
utility of selected passages, more especially when, as in this case 
is admitted, the “language has been simplified.” The editor, 
however, has worked out his plan very meritoriously. 

There is no end of the novelties in school-books, and so we are 
not surprised by having to notice Flores Historiarum, edited with 
notes and vocabulary by William Marsh, M.A., and Robert Steele. 
(Rivington, Percival and Co.)—The Flores are gathered from 
English Chronicles, and Dr. Poole, head-master of the Modern 
School, Bedford, supplies a preface in which he praises the new 
departure. “Medieval Latin,” writes Dr. Poole, “is no more 
classical in style than the production of an average candidate for 
Responsions and there is an incalculable advantage for the be- 
ginner.” Shade of Cicero, what are we coming to? Are Latin 
exercises, we wonder, a part of the curriculum at Bedford Modern 
School? If so, are boys allowed to write “capite suo imposuit 
diadema”’? If not, is it not a little hard on them to give such 
constructions in their reading-books ? 

Among editions of English classics, we have The Satires of 
Dryden, edited, with Memoir, &c., by John Churton Collins 
(Macmillan).—We are always glad to have Mr. Churton Collins’s 
annotations on an English author of classical rank. He brings 
to his task a full-stored mind and a gift of felicitous illustration. 
We must own that we do not know for whom this particular 
class-book—for such, we presume, it is—is intended. The first 
twenty lines of “ Absalom and Achitophel ” are not exactly suited 
to a pupil ingenui pudoris. Readers of more mature age, though 
they often want the help which a commentator can give quite as 
much as their juniors, do not consider books of this kind meant 
for them. Fora school text-book, a selection of English satirists 
would be a useful work, and no one could execute it better than 
Mr. Churton Collins. 

From Messrs. Blackie we have received The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, with Introduction and Notes; and in the series of the 
“ Warwick Shakespeare” Julius Cesar, edited by Arthur D. Innes, 
M.A. Both are well suited to the wants of the young student, 
though in a somewhat different way. In the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
the notes are philological, explanatory, and illustrative; in the 
play, as generally in this series, the chief aim has been “ to help 
the student in his appreciation of the essential poetry.” There is 
good reason for this. The literary merits and attraction of Sir 
Walter Scott’s poetry lie very much on the surface. Every one 
with an ear and a heart can appreciate them more or less. The 
criticism of Shakespeare is a more difficult matter, and requires 
the services of an experienced guide.——Messrs. Blackie also send 
us specimens of their “Junior School Shakespeare.” These are 
King Henry V., by W. Barry, B.A.; A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
edited by W. F. Baugust; As You Like It, by Lionel W. Lyde, 
M.A.; King Richard II., by W. Barry, BA. In these the notes 
are brief and simple. Unusual or difficult words and phrases are 
commented on ; constructions are explained ; in short, the student 








is helped to make sure of his author’s meaning as a preparation 
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for entering more fully into his literary qualifications——We have 
not unfrequently spoken on previous occasions of Mr. H. 
Deighton’s editorial work on Shakespeare. Specimens of it are 
to be seen in Romeo and Juliet, and King Henry VI. (First Part.) 
The same editor has annotated Lamb’s Essays of Elia. (Bell and 
Sons..——From the same publishers we have also Shake- 
speare’s Julius Cxsar, edited by T. Duff Barnett, B.A.; and 
Byron’s Childe Harold, by H.G. Keene. The annotation, in the 
first of these two, is remarkably thorough, especially from the 
etymological point of view. Mr. Keene’s notes, in addition to 
the multifarious learning which is characteristic of their author, 
are distinctly entertaining. He remarks, for instance, apropos of 
the “Childe’s” “Good Night” to his native land, that “no one 
could play a new tune and sing new words without preparation,” 
and that a harp is “not the sort of thing which a passenger 
would carry on the deck of a ship.” He criticises the words,— 


** Yon sun that sets upon the sea 
We follow in his fligut,’— 


by remarking that “ the Childe was sailing south-eastward.” The 
fact is, that though the fourth canto of Childe Harold is fine, the 
earlier cantos are poor, and scarcely worth the trouble which has 
been here taken with them. 


Discours sur la Révolution d’Angleterre, by Guizot. Edited by 
H. W. Eve, M.A. (C.J. Clay and Sons.)—Every one recognises 
the eminence of M. Guizot as a philosophical historian, and Mr. 
Eve has given us an excellent commentary. 


Griechische Heroengeschichten, by B. G. Niebuhr. Edited by 
H. S. Beresford-Webb. (Rivington, Percival, and Co.)—Four of 
the most important and attractive Hellenic myths, with good 
notes and a fair vocabulary, in which, however, there are a few 
omissions. This book would be useful to pupils studying at once 
German and Greek; but many think such languages “do not 
pay.” 

Die Erhebung Preussens, by Gustav Freytag. Edited by Otto 
Siepman. (Rivington, Percival, and Co.)—Anything from the 
pen of Freytag cannot fail to be interesting, especially when 
dealing with so important a subject as the upheaval of Germany 
against Gallic domination. This little book has been carefully 
edited with useful notes, and a few national hymns have been 
added, among which, however, we do not find the spirit-stirring 
** Watch on the Rhine.” 

Halm’s Griseldis. Edited by C. P. Buchheim. (Henry Frowde.) 
—The reputation of the editor as a German scholar warrants us in 
recommending this drama. The notes are good, but rather too 
few. 

Kolburg, by Paul Heyse. Edited by R. H. Allpress, M.A. 
(Rivington, Percival, and Co.)—Heyse has won for himself a 
European reputation as dramatist and novelist, and in this play 
has described a stirring episode in the struggle of Teutonic inde- 
pendence against French Imperialism, which we are glad to see 
brought before the notice of our youth. The notes contain much 
useful matter. 

Fritz auf dem Lande, by Hans Arnold. Edited by R. J. 
Morich. (Rivington, Percival, and Co.)—A rather childish story, 
but with a good vocabulary and well arranged notes. 

Primary German Ezercises. By A. A. Sumerville, M.A., and 
L. 8. R. Byrne, M.A. (Rivington, Percival, and Co.)\—The plan of 
this book is good, and the exercises easy to those who have 
learned the grammar carefully. 

Ulsich’s German Prose. Revised by John Gibson, M.A. (Wil- 
liams and Norgate.)—These specimens, many of which have 
already been set at various examinations, are of a rather difficult 
kind and suited for advanced pupils only ; they have been selected 
with judgment and good taste. 

We have also received :—Introduction to the Study of Hebrew, by 
J. T. L. Maggs, B.A. (Charles H. Kelly); Italian Lessons, with 
Exercises and Select Passages for Translation (Cassell and Co.)—— 
French Classics for English Students, edited with Introduction and 
Notes, by Leon Delbon (Williams and Norgate), a well-chosen, 
well-printed, and remarkably cheap edition. The volumes now 
before us are:—Racine’s Les Plaidewrs, Molicre’s Les Précieuses 
Ridicules, and Moliére’s Misanthrope. Grammatical Readings, by 
A. Sonnenschein (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), a text-book for 
learning “ German through English.’——Die Deutschen Helden- 
sager, with Introduction, Notes, and a complete Vocabulary, by 
H. J. Wolstenholme, B.A. (Cambridge University Press),—— 
Polyeucte: Tragédie par Pierre Corneille, with Introduction and 
Notes by E. G. W. Braunholtz, M.A. (same publishers). French 
Stories, by Marguerite Ninet (Blackie and Son), “a reading-book 
for Lower and Middle Forms.” 








Mag@azines anp SERIAL Pusiications.—We have received 
the following for September :—Part 36 of A History of the English 











People, the Magazine of Art, the Century, Scribner’s Magazine, 
Harper’s Magazine, the Picture Magazine, the Strand Magazine, 
the Argosy, the Woman at Home, Good Words, Cassell’s Magazine, 
the Studio, the English Illustrated Magazine, the Bookman 
Chambers’s Journal, the Humanitarian, the Monthly Packet, the 
Atlantic Monthly, the Boy’s Own Paper, London Society, St, Nicholas, 
Atalanta, the Expositor, Belgravia, the New Review, Temple Bar, 
Natural Science, the Sunday Magazine, the Quiver, the Leisure Hour, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, Macmillan’s Magazine, the United 
Service Magazine, the Geographical Journal, the Expository Times, 
the Girl’s Own Paper, the Newbery House Magazine, the Sunday 
at Home, Pall Mall Magazine, Lippincott’s Magazine, the Idler, the 
Month, the Natural History of Plants (Part 5), the Indian Magazine 
and Review, the Westminster Review, the Artist, the Portfolio, the 
Foreign Church Chronicle and Review, the Journal of Education, the 
Parents’ Review, the Thinker, the Author, the Anglican Church 
Magazine, and the North American Review. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 















——@——_ 
Abel-Musgrave (C.), German History, cr 8V0 ........0.c0ss008 asbeaial (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Armstrong (S. P.), Up in the Old Pear Tree, Cr BVO... .sseerserseteereeeen ogg) 1/6 
Arnold (E.), Wandering Words, 8V0.........000s000 disondave .. (Longmans) 18/0 


Barrington (R.), Helen’s Ordeal, cr 8vo.... 
Black (W.), Highland Oousins, cr 80 .........+06 a 
Bramston (M.), Their Father’s Wrong, cr 8vo........ 
Burns (D.), The May Queen: a Thespis, cr 8v0...... 
Butler (M. M.), Ghost of Reeder’s Wood, cr 8v0 ww. 
Clark (J. R.), Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 4to 
Debenham (M. H.), Mavis and Merlin, cr 8vo 
Emms (W. T.), The Bevans, cr 8V0 .......e0ssseeee «+ (W.0.0.) 2/0 
Hewitt (G.), Knights of Vockayne, cr 8vo_ ..... .... (Osgood) 36 
Lathom (H. W.), Handy Guide to Licensing Acts, 8vo ....., (Stevens & Sons) 5/0 
Lee (M. and ©.), Miss Coventry’s Maid, Cr 8V0....c0.cscsesee erseeseeree (Nat. Soc.) 2/6 
Lewis (F.), Scheme of Advanced Kindergarten, 4£0..........ssssseeres (Arnold) 2/0 
Lincoln (A.), Complete Works, 2 vols, 8V0 ......seecesescecseceeseeeeseeeeee( UWin) 42/0 
Lodge (0.), Work of Hertz and Some of his Successors...(Electrician rine! 2/6 
Low (F. H.), Queen Victoria’s Dolls, 4t0.....+....0000+-s008 ...(Newnes) 12/6 
Mercier (0.), Lunacy Law and Medical Men, cr 8vo (Churchill) 5/0 
Miln (L. J.), When we were Strolling Players, 8vo -..(Osgood) 16/0 
Nesbit (E.), Pussy Tales, 4t0........c0s0seeee Sgteveuskepegne .(M. Ward) 2/6 
Nesbit (H.), Dogay Tales, 4t0.........ssestsssceerereenseeree «..(M,. Ward) 2/6 
Newey (H. F.), Elementary Drawing for Art Students ...(Chapman & Hall) 2/6 
Opper (F.), Bill Nye’s History of United States, cr 8vo ...(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Profeit (R. A.), Under Lochnagar, 4t0 .......sccecsceessersnreecee acces cane (Taylor) 17/6 
Prynne (G. R.), Truth & Reality of Eucharistic Sacrifice, cr 8vo (Longmans) 3/6 
Rabelais, illustrated by G. Doré, 8vo 
Russell (D.), Country Sweetheart, 3 vols. cr 8vo... 
Salwey (R. E.), Ventured in Vain, 2 vols. cr 8vo 

Sclater (P. L.), Book of Antelopes, Part I. 4to .. 
Seth (J.), Study of Ethical Principles, cr 8yo ...... 
Seward (T. F.), School of Life, 8V0 ...........0008+ 
Small (BE. W.), Tho Earth, cr 8V0......00....sssecrsssesssecccscevene 
Thornton (A.), Advanced Theoretical Mechanics, cr 8vo.... 
Tiddeman (L. E.), Tale Told by Two, cr 8V0 ........ccecsseseees 
Yonge (C, M ), The Cook and Captive, Cr 8V0 ..,....ssseeceeceesseneones (Nat, Soc.) 3/6 
Zola (E.), Lourdes, translated by E. A, Vizetelly, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 


eoceeseense (Osgood) 6/0 

eatehaan (Low) 6/0 
ssoe(Nat, Soc.) 2/6 
..(Thurnam) 2/6 
eceaseeied lace 1/6 
( in) 15/0 
(Nat. Soc.) 2/0 





















(Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
ee (Porter) 15/0 
.(Blackwood) 10/6 
saeeental (Bagster) 4,0 
sesoseee(Methuen) 2/6 
..(Longmans) 4/6 
ees nageeueel (Hogg) 1/6 








DEATH. 
Gipson.—On July 14th, 1894, at New Plymouth, New Zealand, sudden’y, of 
— apoplexy, Robert Henry Gibson, B.A., formerly of Manchester, 
ngland, 








AUTUMN SEASON, 1894. 
A perzonal inspection is invited of the new Season’s 


LIBERTY & CO. | 


ener | TAPESTRIES, 
for Curtains, Furniture Ooverings, and Hangings. 
CURTAINS, The selection embraces many new and original 


COVERINGS, AND | designs and colourings in beautiful, hard-wearing, 
HANGINGS, | and reversible fabrics. 50 in, wide. 
New Autumn Patterns | 46 Colourings, prices from 1s, 6d. to 3s, 11d. per yard, 
Post-free. | New Autumn Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


°o 8 t.& 8. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 

Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week. 








HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 
MATLOCE. 








The advice of a skilful Oculist or Opti-ian 
should be taken when the first spectacles are 
required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in 
the first instance are exactly suited to the 
eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot after 
wards be remedied. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ‘Our Eyes,” 
now in its Fifteenth Edition), 
may be consulted, free of charge, at 
68 Strand, London, W.0. 


FIRST 


SPECTACLES. 
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SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(PIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1893 .. £395,854,440, 

















INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and 00O.’S Manufac. 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE sent free on appli- 


a cation to 
TRADEMARK: “E. DENT and 


CO. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 








RIVATE TUITION—SUSSEX COAST—A MARRIED 

CLERGYMAN, of twenty years’ experience in the tuition and manage- 
ment of boys, has TWO VACANCIES for pupils from 10 to 16 years of age. 
Each pupil specially prepared; individual teaching. No classes; careful train- 
ing. Home care and comforts. Highest references. Fees from 21 guineas a 
term. Games, gym., sea-bathing.—Address, Rev. R. P., at 69 Arlington Road, 


London, N.W. 








ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. Escort, September 10th. 








OLKESTONE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL and EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for LADIES.—Principal: Miss DESTERR"¥-HUGHES 
date High School Hea’!-Mistress). Resident Foreign Governesses: Visiting Staff 
from London. Good Teaching and Maternal Care. Referenco kindly per- 
mitted to—His Grace the ArcuBisHor of ArmaGH; Sir Richard Quain, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.C.P.; the Right Honourable Lady Mount Temple; Mrs, Arthur 
Hugh Clough ; Rev. F. 0. Woodhouse, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone ; Parents 
of Pupils, and others.—9 Trinity Crescent, 


Rost AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENOESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon, the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Chester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, . H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 
Col. Sir R, Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Oobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 
&., apply tothe PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SIXTY-FOURTH SFSSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT and the 
TWENTY-FIRST SESSION of t'e DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TEOH- 
NOLOGY, and ARTS BEGIN OCTOBER 8th. } 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in 
Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biologica!, Engineering, 
and Leather Industries Laboratories, and t’'e Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and 
Printing Rooms, will be open daily for Practical Work. 

The following Prospectuses may he had free from the REGISTRAR :— 

@} For Regular Day Students. 





(2.) For Occasional and Evening Students, 
(3.) Classes in Agriculture, 
(4.) For Medical Students, 
A Hall of Residence for College Students has been established. 





HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(Late 5 Fitzroy Street, W.), 
SALUSBURY ROAD, BROND:SBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in PREPARATION for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching, is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers. Kindergarten Teachers are also 
prepared for the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. Junior 
Stadents are prepared for the Cambridge Higier Local Examinations. 
Scholarships offered in all Divisions. Col'ege Year begins September 19th, 
1894.—Address, PRINCIPAL, The Maria Grey Training College, Salusbury 
Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates), gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., § Lancaster Place, Strand. 





OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 20th. Reference kindly allowed 

to Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Palace; Professor Ruskin, Brantwood, Coniston; Sir 
T. Spencer Wells, Bart., M.D., Golders Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 





OYS’ EDUCATION.—Miss BRAHAM’S SCHOOL will 
R#-OPEN on MONDAY, September 24th. Boys are prepared for the 
Public Schoo! by resident University Graduates. Sports and Gymnastics are a 
cial feature ; there is a fitted gymnasium in the house, Inclusive fees 80 to 
100 guineas a year.—Pixholme, Dorking. 





‘ ° 

ES CHRYSANTHEMES, LAUSANNE.—Mademoiselle 

JAQUIER and Frailein SCHINDLER, RECEIVE a limited number of 

BOARDERS. Exceptional advantages for learning French and German con- 

versationally. Professors attend for lectures and accomplishments. Home 

Comforts and genuine family life. Bracing air and fine views of Lake Leman 
andthe Alps. English references, 





| Fg strongly RECOMMENDS HOME SCHOOL in 
healthy Country Village, where her three daughters were educated and 
received the greatest care and kindness. Resident English and Foreign 
Governesses, Only seven Pupils received, Church Teaching. Education excellent. 
Very happy home for Indian children.—“ A, A. F.,” care of Messrs. Wells, 
College Street, Winchester. 





INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.— Miss 

L, G. CRAIG is Licensed by the Council to RECEIVE GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS aitending this School. House on high ground close to downs. 
Good garden and tennis lawns. Reference permitted to the Dean of Winchester, 
Rev. Dr. Fearon. Miss A. BRAMSTON, Hon. Sec.—Address, The Homestead, 
Bereweeke Road, Winchester. TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 234th, 





aa r 
RIDGNORTH SCHOOL.—TWO EXHIBITIONS in 
1897 at Christ Church, Oxford, OPEN only to BOYS in the School, this 
SEPTEMBER. Healthy Situation. Public School Education at moderate cost. 
Boys specially prepared for University and other Public Examinations. House 
Scholarship Exoemination, September 2ist.—Particulars from Headmaster, 
Rev. T. PRICE, Netherwasdale, vid Carnford, 





OLWYN BAY.—First-Class SCHOOL and HOME for 

GENTLEWOMEN, where individual care and attention are given with 

good Modern Teaching and General Education, Staff large for limited number 

of pupils, Climate free from fog, with mild winter. Modern Greek Teacher 
resident. References early.—Principa!, Miss BARLOW, Coed Pella. 





WO valuable MUSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS are available 

. for promising GIRLS at a HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL in beautiful country. 

Affiliated with R.A, and R.O.M., and affording also great advantages for Study 

of Art, Languages, &c.—Addriss, HEAD-MISTRESS, Messrs. Relfe, Charter- 
house Buildings, E.C. 





YPEWRITING.—AIl Kinds of Copying; Authors’ Manu- 
scripts, Pedigrees, &c. Terms: 1d. per folio (72 words), or 1s. per 1,000 
words.—Address, Miss NIGHTINGALL, The Avenue, Stevenage 





published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller o Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








NiVE hol? ¥ OF LONDON. 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 
LONDON HOSPITAL MtDICAL COLLEGE. 

SPECIAL CLASSHS are held in the snbj-cts required for the PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC and the INTERMEDIATE M.B, (London) EXAMINATIONS, 

Fee for the whole course: 10 Guineas, 

A special class is also held for the Primary F.R.0,S, Examination. 

These clas es will COMMENCE in OCTOBER, and are not confined to Students 
of the Hospital. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master, 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant Master at Harrow.—Among successes in July, direct Entrances to 
bape tap or y Sandhurst, and pass London Matriculation. Fifty Scholarships 
in the School. 


ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses Well-known 

professors in attendance. Highest references, Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 











DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited. 

84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, Head-Mistress, Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C.P. The School Course includes the subjects of a High School 
curriculum, Natural Science, with Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing and 
Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exercises. Fees, four to six Guineas a 
Term. Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary. The next Term 
EPTEMBER 18th. Private Omnibuses daily, from Mosely and 





commences 
Handsworth. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 
ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 





NEXT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, September 18th. 
Applications for Prospectuses or other information to be addressed to Mr. 
THOs. JACKSON. 





EYMOUTH.—14 ROYAL TERRACE.—Mr. E. IRE- 
MONGER, M.A., late Fellow of Olare College, Cambridge, 1st class 
classical honours, would be glad to R«CEIVE a few more BOYS to prepare for 
Public Schools, &c. The few already prepared very suce:ssful, Individual atten- 
tion to any amount. Moderate terms.—Prospectus, with references, on application. 








DINBURGH UNIVERSITY.—A LECTURER at the 

Edinburgh School of Medicine has a VACANCY for a RESIDENT PUPIL. 

Careful and thorough preparation for the Medical Examinations, Highest 
references.—Address, ‘‘ M. D.,’’ 37 George Square, Edinburgh. 





GG UY’S HOSPITAL—_ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
J TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in ARTS (£100 and £50), and TWO OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE (£150 and £60), are OFFERED for COM- 
PETITION on TUESDAY, September 25th, and the two following days.—For 
further particulars, apply to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, S.E 


VV ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 





CAXTON STREET, S.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENOE on MONDAY, October Ist. 
Introductory Address by Mr. Hartridge, at 4p.m., followed by Distribution of 
Prizes by the Right Hon. Lord Knutsford, G.0.M.G. : : ; 

Divner at 7 p.m. at Oafé Monico, Mr. C. Macnamara in the chair. Dinner 
Secretary, Dr. Colcott Fox. 

Two Entrance Scholarships, value £60 and £40, and one of £20 for Dental 
Students on Examination, September 28th and 29th, Rae 

Fees,—£115 in one sum on entrance, or £120 in two payments, or £132 in six 
payments. Special fees for partial and Dental Students. F 

The Hospital has a service of over 200 beds and the usual special departments. 

Prospectus and all information on application to 

nee WALTER G. SPENCER, Dean 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the New and Standard Books, Pibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents, Post orders prompt}y executed, Usual cash discounts, 
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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The General Education is conducted in the following Faculties and Depart- 
ments, viz. :— 
1, THE FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. 
1. Morning Course. 2. Evening Course 
2. THE FAOULTY OF ARTS (including 


Classes). 
8. THE FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
Consisting of : ab! 
1, The Division of Engineering (including Electrical, Mechanical, and Civil 
Engineering, Architecture, Chemical Manufactures, and Metallurgy). 
2. The Division of Natural Science. 
4. THE FACULTY OF MEDIOINE (including Bacteriology and Public Health). 
5. THE DEPARTMENT FOR LADIES (13 Kensington Square). 
6. THE EVENING CLASSES. 
7. seaig om INSTRUCTION (including Architecture, Drawing, and Wood 
arving). 
8. SCHOOL OF ART. 
9, THE CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 2 
Including Men, Female, and Boy Clerkships, Boys’ Day Classes (carried on 
at 91x Waterloo Road). 
10. THE SCHOOL. 
A separate Prospectus is prepared for each of these Faculties and Departments, 
and will be forwarded on application to 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


“General Literature and Normal 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will commence on OCTOBER 
1st. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m., by Professor H. R. Spencer, M.D. 

The EXAMINATIONS for the ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will commence 
on SEPTEMBER 26th. 

Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Priz:s of the value of £800 are awarded 
annually, 

In University College Hospital, about 3,000 In-patients, and 35,000 Out-patients, 
are treated during the year. Thirty-six appointments, eighteen being resident, 
as House Surgeon, House Physician, Obstetric A:sistant, &c., are filled up by 
Competition during the year, and these, as well as all Clerkships and Dresser- 
ships, are open to Students of the Hospital without extra fee. 

Sg awe with full information as to Clas:e3, Prizes, &c., may be obta‘ned 
from the College, Gower Street, W.C, 

V. A. H. HORSLEY, M.B., BS., F.R.S., Dean, 
J. M. HOKSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





oie ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... ee 218,000,000 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
DRESS SHIRTS. 


Inyaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Fittings of best Linen, with body 
f of Skirt of patent Cellular Cloth. 

Prices 5s. 9d., 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
Ilustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 

ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 
PSTAIRS 
Miss THACKERAY, 


By Y. 

The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








and DOWNSTAIRS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER. 
Some Anarcuist Portraits. By Charles Malato. 
Pouitics aNp ScreNcE, By Karl Pearson. 


THE Work or Mr. Pater. By Lionel Johnson. 

Oxrorp v. Yate. By W. H. Grenfell. 

re Nava ae 57 Nauticus, o » 
OURNEY TO THE SACRED MOUNTAIN IN CHINA. A. H. Sava; 

Tue Rasaus oF SARAWAK. By Hugues Le Roux. Wi se-Landor, 

ImaGinaTIvE OurRENCY Statistics. By J. Barr Robertson. 

SHAKESPEARE AND Racine. By Paul Verlaine. 

Proressor Drummonp’s Discovery. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

THE MounicipaL MusEUMS OF Paris, By Frederic Harrison, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERIOA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Oatalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Code, Unicopr. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 








The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 


17,948.—Help is needed to keep a very respectable labourer and his family 
during illness. Man has been suffering from vertigo—attending hospital—and 
there is a good prospect of complete cure in time. He has now been sent toa 
conya'escent home. Club pay exhausted ; wife earns 5s. a week; four children 
dependent ; a clean comfortable home; £11 133, 64. required. 





17,960.—Wanted £6 10s., to provide pensions for two old women who live 
together. The pensioners have received pensions from the Tower Hamlet 
Pension Committee for many years, and of late they have become so infirm that 
an extra allowance of the above sum is requisite to pay for the necessary atten 
dance, as the old women are not able to manage for themselves. 





18,073.—Wanted £3 5s., to pay for the maintenance of a child in a hip-disease 
hospital. The disease is of a complicated character, and the child cannot be 
properly looked after at home, The father is a carman, and will contribute. 





18,039.—An East End Committee ask for £5 17s. towards a proposed allowance 
of 10s, a week to a respectable old couple who have hitherto supported them. 
selves without assistance from charity or from the Poor Law. Their main 
support was withdrawn two wonths ago by the accidental death of an unmar- 
ried son who lived with and provided for them. The man is now past his work, 
and unable to earn sufficient for a livelihood. 





18,027.—It is desired to raise the sum of £5 4s. 10d., to cover the convalescent 
expenses of a respectable working woman of 32 (who with her mother earns on 
an average 12s.a week) and a small allowance which has been made to the 
mother in her absence. The woman has had pleurisy, but will resume work on 
her return. 


oe 


16,747.—A sum of £11 14s. is needed to keep a lady in an incurable home in the 
country. She is paralysed, lame, and deaf, and quite unable to earn anything. 
She was formerly a governess, and her life ha3 been a brave struggle to earn a 
living in spite of her infirmities. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the Ep1TOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








OLIDAY SEASON 
RAILWAY AOCIDENTS 


1894, | 


AND SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS | TWO-AND-A-HALF PER M polg a 
| able on deman 


allowed on DEPOSITS, re 
INSURED AGAINST BY | TWO PER OENT. 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS | on the minimum monthly 
ASSURANCE CO, elow £100, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. er 
W. D. MASSY, 
A. VIAN, } Secs, 


| lars, post-free. 


IRKBECK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOE, with full particn- 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


USE 
F R Y'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended.” —Medical Annual, 1893, 


BANK. 


2. 
CURRENT AOCOOUNTS, 
balances, when not drawn 


Purchased and Sold. 








READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAN 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 1878. 


EAPING and SOWING are the two 
most important periods in the life of a farmer, 
and granting that all circumstances are favourable, 
ke naturally, during the latter per od, hopes to 
an adequate return for his labour, As he sows, he 
exrects to resp, and unless constant industry has 
been exercised, the harvest is generally a poor one. 
So it is with regard to health, if we are not con- 
stantly on the watch and destroy the germs of 
disease as soon as they are discerned, the body 
becomes weakened, and at last is unable to resist the 
attacks of the enemy. Holloway’s Pills destroy even 





or at the Office, 
D. 


the most minute traces of disease, by purifying the 
blood and strengthening the system. 
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SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 


three sizes at 108. 6d., 16s. 6d., 
each, For a Present or Souvenir, you could 

pe ae more useful and appropriate than a 
SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Manufactured in 





1. 14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes. 
9. Iridium tipped—therefore never wears out 
3, Instantly ready for use. 
4, Writes continuously for many hours. 
5, Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel pens. 
6. Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and 
ink-pots. 
7. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evapora- 
tion. 
8, For every writer in every land a necessity 
FINALLy, 
As nearly perfect as inventive skill can produce. 





FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS 
THE IDEAL OBJECT. 





We only require your steel pen and handwriting 
to select a suitable Pen. 





Complete Mlustrated Catalogue sent post-free on appli- 
cation, MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, 
E.C.; or 95a REGENT STREET, W. 


BRAN D & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 











PRESERVED  PRO- 


VISIONS, and 
perso MEATS. Also, 


Sours, 








| aeons of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





i ne SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





(aa for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





SOLE ADDRESS :— 
il LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


BENGER’S FOOD. 
FOR INFANTS, 
SHILDREN, INVALIDS, & the AGED. 
Gold Meal Awarded—Health Exhibition, London, 
First-class Award—Adelaide, 1887, £ Melbourne, 1888, 


“Retained when all other Foods are rejected. It 
is invalnable.””—London Medical Recor 
** Bonger’s Food has by its excellence established a 
reputation of its own.”—British Medical Journal. 
BENGER’S FOOD is sold in tins, at 1s. 6d., 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, by Chemists, &c., everywhere. 











UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Ro: ish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 





VENTURED IN VAIN. By 


REGINALD E, Satwey, Author of “ The Finger of 
Scorn,” “* Wildwater Terrace,’’ &c. 2 vols. 


ADAM THE GARDENER. 


By Mrs. SterHen Batson, Author of “ Dark: a 
Tale of the Down Country,” &c. 3 vols, 


ST. MAUR. By Adeline Ser- 


GEANT, Author of “Oaspar Brooke's Daughter,”’ 
“Sir Anthony,” &c. 3 vols. 


SUIT AND SERVICE. By 


Mrs. HEeRBert Martin, Author of “ Bonnie 
Lesley,” “ Britomart,” &c. 2 vols. 


A VAGABOND IN ARTS. By 


ALGERNON Gissinc, Author of “A Moorland 
Idyl,” ‘‘ A Village Hampden,” &c. 3 vols. 


HOIST WITH HER OWN 


PETARD. .By Reeryatp Lucas, 3 vols, 





London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Monthly, Price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


Contents ror SEPTEMBER, 

THE QueEsTION OF KorEa. By Henry Norman, 

BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES: Cost OF 
Living. By Andrew Carnegie. 

THE New Darr IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS, By 
Frederick Greenwood. 

Lotus Eating anp Opium Eatinc. By Joseph G, 
Alexander, 

THEOLOGICAL Boox-KeepinG By DossLe Enrry. 
By the Author of * The Policy of the Pope.” 

PossIBLE DEVELOPMENTS IN NAVAL ARMAMENT. 
By James Eastwick. 

“Ty QHRIST CAME TO CHICAGO.” 
Goldwin Smith, 

THE Pie oF Pan. By Henry W. Nevinson. 


By Professor 





PALESTINE RESEARCH—PAST AND Future. By 
Major O. R. Conder, D.C.L. 

Sprrit aNpD Matter. By Emma Marie Oaillard. 

Tue ARMENIAN Question. III. Conclusion, In 
Turkey. By H. F. B, Lynch. 

London: Issister and Co., Limited, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

ConTENTS. SEPTEMBER. Price 2s, 6d. 


EPIsoDES OF THE MONTH. 

THe COLONIES AND THE Empire. By Lieut.-Col. 
C. Howard Vincent, M.P., Hon. Sec. United 
Empire Trade League. 

Hosses. By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 

Tue Prospects oF Fryinc. By Hiram S. Maxim. 

SUNSET AND NIGHT (STAMBOUL), By Violet Fane. 

Tue Bar. By the Ordinary Man. 

To THE BRINK OF PirENE. By Morton Fullerton, 

How To SAvE THE Rupee. By Harold Cox. 

Some FEATURES OF THE Session. By A Con- 
servative M.P. 

Autumn THovueuts. By T. E. Kebbel. 

Ay Ieaise LANDLORD’s BupGeET, ann Its Critics, 

Rosemary. By Frederick Greenwood. 

London: Epwarp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford St., W.C. 





KING WILLIAM IV. COL- 
LECTION of IVORY MINIATURES, left by 
Queen Adelaide to Lord Frederick Fitzclarence. 
See Browne and Browne’s September Cata- 
logue of Rare, Valuable, and Standard Books, 
and fine old Engravings. Now Ready. Post- 
free to buyers. 103 Grey Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 











W. & R. CHAMBERS’S 
NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


CHAMBERS’S FLUENT READERS. 
With Word-Building and Coloured Illustrations, 


This New Series has been produced in a style never 
before attempted for Elementary ers. The 
Illustrations for beauty of colour and design, and 
the Lessons for fre:hnes3, interest, and variety, will 
be found superior to those in any Series published. 
The following, for Infant Classes, are now ready :— 


FIRST PRIMER. With Word-Building 
and Coloured Illustrations, Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 


SECOND PRIMER. With Word-Build- 
ing ond Coloured Illustrations. Paper, 4d.; 
cloth, 5d. 


INFANT PRIMER. With Word-Building 


and Coloured Illustrations. Cloth cover, 6d. 


CHAMBERS’S FLUENT READING 
SHEETS. With Coloured Illustrations, Sixteen 
Sheets, 36in. by 25in. Being a selection of pages 
from CHAMBERS’s First FLUENT PRIMERS, 
printed in bold type, on stout manilla paper. 
Strongly mounted on Roller, per set, 10s, 6d. ; 
mounted on cight Boards, and varnished, per 


set, 26s, 

CHAMBERS’S WORD-BUILD- 
ING SHEETS, 14 Sheets, 36in. by 25in. Being 
the Exercises on Word-Building in CHaMBERS’S 
FLUENT Primers and Inrant READERS, printed 
in bold type, on stout manilla paper. Strongly 
mounted on Roller, per set, 7s.; mounted on 
seven Boards, and varnished, per set, 21s. 


CHAMBERS’S FLUENT 
READERS, BOOKS I., II., and III., with Word- 
Building Exercises and Coloured Illustrations, 
are nearly ready. 


ELEMENTARY BOOKKEEPING 
in Theory and Practice. Oontaining numerous 
Examples and Exercises, together with Solations. 
By Georae Liste, O.A., F.F.A., Lecturer on 
Bookkeeping at the Heriot-Watt College, Edin- 
burgh. This work gives a clear Explanation 
of the Theory of Bookkeeping, and so elucidates 
its principles that they may be learned in the 
least possible time, 2s. Two Ruled Books for 
above, each 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of EUCLID. 
BOOKS I. to VL, and Parts of BOOKS XI. and 
XII. With numerous Deductions, Appendices, 
and Historical Notes, by J. S. Mackay, M.A., 
LL.D., Mathematical Master in the Edinburgh 
Academy. 412 pages, 392 diagrams. 3s. 6d. 
Also separately: BOOK I., cloth, 1s. ; BOOK II., 
cloth, 6d.; BOOK III., cloth, 9d.; BOOKS XI. 
and XII., cloth, 6d. 


KEY to MACKAY’S EUCLID. 
By J.S. Mackay, M.A., LL.D. 33. 6d. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By W. 
W. Perxins, Jun., Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Organic Chemistry in the Owens College; and 
F. Srantey Kirpmne, Ph.D., D.Sc. Neon 
Lecturer and Assistant in the Chemical Research 
Laboratory, Central Technical College, City and 
Guilds of London Institute. With Diagrams, 
Part I., 3s. 6d. Part II. (in preparation), 


ELECTRICITY & MAGNETISM, 
Elementary Course. Adapted to the Syllabus of 
the South Kensington Science Department. By 
©. G. Kwort, D.Sc. (Edin.), F.R.8.E., Lecturer 
on Applied Mathematics, University of Edin- 
sonae With Diagrams and Examination Papers, 
2s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. A 
Teacher’s Hand-Book of a Systematic Couree of 
Object-Lessons. By STEPHEN KR. Topp, Science 
Demonstrator to the School Board for London. 








Standards I., If., III., and IV., each ls. Or, 
complete in 1 vol., 3s, 6d. 
PHYSIOGRAPHY, Elementary 


and Advanced. Adapted to the Syllabus of the 
South Kensington Science Department. By the 
late ANDREW FINDLATER, M.A., .D. New 
Edition by Davip Forsytu, M.4., D.Sc. With 
Diagrams, Questions, and Examination Papers. 
Elementary Course, 2s.; Advanced Course, 2s. 6d. 


AGRICULTURE, Elementary 
Course. Adapted to the Syllabus of the South 
Kensington Science Department. By W. T. 
LawRENCE, late Teacher of the Principles of 
Agriculture, Hereford. 184 pages, 2s. 


PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, With Analysis of Sentences and 
Numerous Exercises. By W. WALLACE DUNLOP, 
M.A., Head-master of Daniel Stewart’s College, 
Edinburgh, Author of “ First Year’s Latiu 
Course,” &c. 1s. 4d. 


ELOCUTION. New Edition. The 
Readings and Recitations, selected by R. C. H. 
Morison, comprise Pieces from the works of 
Rudyard Kipling, J. M. Barrie, Jerome K. 
Jerome, Robert Buchanan, Alfred Austin, Austin 
Dobson, “Q,” and other Popular Authors, 512 
pages, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS for 
SCHOOLS. With Introductions, Copious Notes, 
Examination Papers, and Plan of Preparation. 
HAM! ET, cloth, le. 69.; KING LEAK, cloth, 
Js. 3d.; AS YOU LIKE IT, CORIOLANOS, 
HENRY V., HENRY VIII, JULIUS CASAR, 
KING JOHN, MACBETH, MERCHANT of 
VENICHK, MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, 
RICHAKD IL, RICHARD III, TEMPEST, 
cloth, Is. ech. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Ltd. 
EDINBURGH; and 47 PATERNOSTER ROW 
LONDON 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


GRANT ALLEN’S New Novel, “AT MAR- 
KET VALUE,” will be ready at all Libraries and at 
the Booksellers’ on September 13th. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 10s. net. 


DORA RUSSELL’S New Novel, ‘‘A COUN- 
TRY SWEETHEART,” is now ready, at all Libraries 
and at the Booksellers’. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. net. 


“LOURDES,” by EMILE ZOLA, Translated 
into English by E. A. VIZETELLY, is now ready, at 
all Booksellers’. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


** A great and notable book...... The greatest living master of the French novel 
could not have triumphed at a more opportune moment...... The glory of the 
book is the inexhaustible, ove: flowing huwan sympathy which transfuses it from 
end to end...... As you read the heart is set beating...... Instead of a mere name 
‘Lourdes’ will always be something of a reality to every reader of Zola’s 
admirable peges...... Very many of the incidents in the book are of the happiest, 
and some of them attain to a pathos to equal which comparisons must be sought 
in the masterpieces cf romance...... * Lources,’ indeed, is in almost every respect 
a signal triumph, a book to be read and to ke thankful for.’—National Observer, 


Also by M. ZOLA. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each. 
The DOWNFALL. With 2 Maps. | Dr. PASCAL, With a Portrait. 
The DREAM. With 8 Illustrations, MONEY. 

















NEW BOOK OF AMERICAN HUMOUR, 


BILL NYE’S HISTORY of the UNITED 


STATES. With 146 Comic Illustrations by F,Orrer. Crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, 3s, 6d, 


ROMANCES of the OLD SERAGLIO. By 


H. N. Creptiry, Author of “Tales cf the Oaliph.’’ With 28 Illustrations 
by Stanley L. Wocd. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. [September 13th. 








NEW PICCADILLY NOVELS.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


MAID MARIAN and ROBIN HOOD: a 
Romance of Old Sherwood Forest. By J. E.Muppocx, With i2 Illustra. 
tions by Stanley L. Wood. 

** The legend is so fresh that it will bear telling many times without losing any 
of its interest. The book will win readers by the strength of a good romantic 
story plainly told.” —Scotsman, 


The WOMAN of the IRON BRACELETS. 


By Frank Barrett, Author of ‘‘ Fettered for Life,” &c. 
‘A very exciting and readable novel...... the interest well sustained from the 
first page to the last.”— Westminster Gazette. 
By T. W. 


A SECRET of the SEA. 
‘** A novel that we can heartily commend.”—Public Opinion. 


Srricut, Author of ‘‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 
The SCORPION: a Romance of Spain. 
By E. A. VizETELLY. With a Frontispiece. 

“‘There is plenty of sensation, love, jealousy, and revenge in this lively tale. 
The adventures of the hero in Spain, with his good and bad fortunes, and his 
————— escapes, are told with much spiris and warmth of local colour.”— 
Athenzum. 


RUJUB, the JUGGLER. By G. A. Henty. 


With 8 Illustrations. 
“** Rujub, the Juggler’ is a stirring story of life in India during the Mutiny. 
The hero is an original and striking figure...... Good stories of the Mutiny such 
as this are always attractive.” —Guardian, 


CONVERSATIONAL HINTS for YOUNG 


SHOOTERS : a Guide to Polite Talk, (Reprinted from Punch.) By R.C. 
Leumanyn, Author of “ Harry Fludyer at Cambridge.” Post 8vo, picture 
cover, ls, ; cloth, 1s. 64, 
**Readers of Punch are already familiar with these charming asides, and 
the rest of the world ought to make their acquaintance without delay.”— 
Speaker. 


BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED WORKS.— 


Vol, VIII, TALES of the PINE and the CYPRESS. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s, 
The volume contains :—S NOW-BOUND at EAGLE’S—SUSY~—SALLY DOWS 
—The CONSPIRACY of Mrs. BU\Ktnk—The TRANSFORMATION of 
BUCKEYE CAMP— THEIR Ik UNCI E from oC! AL AAFORNIA. 











LONDON. By Walter Besant, Author of 


“Sir Richard Whittington,” &, With 124 Ii is a ly A New Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [September 13th. 

*** London’ is as good as a novel—better than many. It is a romance in which 
the writer bas found inspiration. His style marches with his narrative, his 
narrative is wertby of the events it records,..... No more notable book on the 
same theme has appeared since Doré’s ‘ London.’ ’’—Yorkshire Post, 


SELECTIONS from the WORKS of 


CHARLES READE. With an Int roduction by Mrs. ALEx. IRELAND, A 
New Edition. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 

**If ever a school for novel writers is started, Mrs. Ireland’s ‘Selections from 
the Works of Charles Reade’ should be ames a teat-book. The author of 
* Christie Johnstone’ and ‘ Giiffith Gaunt’ was not only a greater writer than 
contemporary critics would sometimes allow, but his method was one that cannot 
or hizhly commended as an example to the young novelist.”—St. James’s& 

azette. 











RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S List. 


ON SEPTEMBER 22nd WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE LIFE OF 


FRANCES POWER COBBE 
By HERSELF. 


In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Portraits and other 
Tllustrations, 21s. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


THE OLD OLD STORY. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 
Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo, 


NOW READY. 


The ADVENTURESS. By Mrs. 


AnnizE Epwarpes, Author of ‘Ought We to Visit Her? ’ &. In 1 yo}, 
crown 8vo, 6s, 
NOW READY. 


WEDDED TO a GENIUS. By Neil 


Curistison. In 2 vole. crown 8vo. 
“An interesting study in psycholozgy.”—Athenzuwm, 


NOW READY. 


IN a CINQUE PORT: a Story of 


Winchelsea, By E, M. Hewitt. In 3 vols, crown 8vo, 





NOW READY. 


An INTERLOPER. By Frances 


Mary Pearp, Author of “ The Baroness,’”’ &c, In 2 vols, crown Svo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


NOVELS IN ONE 
VOLUME. 











SPECIAL LIST 
Free by Post to any Address. 
MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, B.C. 


LONDON. 


AND AT 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





THE 


REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY. 


Original Etchings by 
Witrrip Batti, Axen H. Hate, Oxurver Harz, G. HELien, 
Col. R. Gorr, R. W. Macsern, A.R.A., JosrpH Penney, 
Frank SuHort, Lionent P. Smyrue, Witu1am StTrRanea, 
CHARLES J, Watson, W. L. Wruuis, A.R.A., 


on view at 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S, 
5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


Catalogues, with full particulars, to be had on «pplication. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. BrEntTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GALIGNANI’s LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 








London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 


214 Piccadilly, W. 





single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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BLACKWOODS’ LIST OF 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


ON OCTOBER 1st WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Schools. By_J. Loarr Rosertson, M.A., First English 
Jor feeargh Laiies’ College. Crown 8vo. 





PROFESSOR MINTO’S WORKS. 
The LITERATURE of the GEORGIAN ERA. Edited, 


i hical Introduction, by Professor Kyiaut, St. Andrews. 
= Sy -y a : {Tmmediately. 


MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE. Third 
Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

CHARACTERISTICS of ENGLISH POETS. New Edition, 
Revised, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

PLAIN PRINCIPLES of PROSE COMPOSITION. Crown 
8vo, 1s. 6d. 

A NEW ENGLISH HISTORY. 

COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 


the Earliest Times to 1865. By Professor Burrows, Oxford. Orown 8vo, 
7s. 6d 


BY REV. DR. MACKAY. 
MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Eleventh 


Thousand. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Fifty-fifth 


Thousand. Revised to the Present Time, crown 8vo, 3s, 


INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Eighteenth Edition, 
Enlarged and Thoroughly Revised to Date, 2s. 


OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. 191st Thousand. Thoroughly 
Revised to Date, 1s, 


BY PROFESSOR NICHOLSON. 
MANUAL of ZOOLOGY. Seventh Edition, Rewritten 


and Enlarged, post 8vo, with Engravings, 18s. 
TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. Fifth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, crown 8vo, with 358 Engravings, 103. 6d. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. Sixth 
Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY. Third Edition, 
1s, 6d. 


BY DR. PAGE. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. Twelfth 


Edition, Revised by Professor Lapwortu, 3s. 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. Sixth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, with Gloszary, 7s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEO- 
poem eo Edition. Revised and Enlarged by Professor Lap- 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


With Engravings. Revised and Enlarged by the Same, Third Edition, 5s. 


JOHNSTON’S ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTKY. From the Edition by Sir OC. A. Cameron, M_D., F.R C.S.I. 
Seventeenth Edition, Revised and Rewritten by Professor Aikman, M.A., 
D.&c., &c., crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. 


JOHNSTON’S CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. Revised and Enlarged by Professor AikMAN, Ninety-second 
Thousand, crown 8vo, ls. 


MANURES and the PRINCIPLES of MANURING. By 


Professor AIKMAN. Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. 


FARMYARD MANURE: its Nature, Composition, and 


Treatment, By the same Author. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d, 


ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 
PRACTICAL ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES. Containing 


upwards of 8,000 Examples. New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 357 pp., 
3s.; with Answers, 3s. 6d. 


EXERCISES in MENSURATION. Complete Book, 128 pp., 


cloth, 1s, Answers to be had separately. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Complete in 1 vol., 288 pp., 


crown 8yo, cloth, 2s. ; with Answers, 2s. 6d. (Immediately. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. A Complete Course of Exer- 


cises in Mental Arithmetic, with Answers. 1 vol. largecr. 8vo. [Shortly. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
ADITUS FACILIORES. An Easy Latin Construing Book. 
By Dr. Ports and Rev. C. DARNELL, M.A. Tenth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
ADITUS FACILIORES GRACI. An Easy Greek Con- 


struing Book. By the Same Authors. Fifth Edition, 3s. 
PRACTICAL RUDIMENTS of the LATIN LANGUAGE. 
By Joun Ross, M.A. Third Edition, 1s, 6d. 
By Rev. J. Hunter 


GREEK TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
STONYHURST LATIN GRAMMAR. By Rev. John 


Smita, M.A., Birmingham. With Maps, 6s. 
GERARD, Second Edition, 3:. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


WANDERING WORDS. 


Reprinted by permission from Papers 
published in the Daily Telegraph and Foreign Journals and Magazines, 


By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., K.O.1.E., C.S.I., 
Author of “‘Seas and Lands,” “The Light of Asia,” &c. 


With 23 Plates and 22 Illustrations in the Text from Drawings by Ben Boothby 
and from Photographs. 8vo, 18s. [On September 11th. 


MR. ASTOR’S NEW ROMANOE. 


A JOURNEY IN OTHER WORLDS: 


A Romance of the Future. 
By JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 


With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


* John Jacob Astor has eclipsed Jules Verne. His ‘ Journey in Other Worlds’ 
is more daring, more imaginative, and more resourceful than anything yet 
attempted by the French scientific romancer......Startling beasts are seen and 
overcome; new conditions of life are faced triumphantly, and the mind is 
whirled tumultuously from marvel to marvel. Back to earth we are bound to 
come, but in Mr, Astor’s six-shilling excursion we may profitably lose ourselves 
for a time to gain the worlds he has to show.”—Morning Leader. 


PROBLEMS of the FAR EAST. Japan— 


Korgea—Cuina. By the Hon. Grorar N. Curzon, M.P., Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford ; Author of “‘Russia in Central Asia,” and “ Persia.” 1 vol. 
8vo, with 2 Maps, 21 Full-page Illustrations and 29 Illustrations in the Text, 
price One Guinea. 

“Tn fine, in its scope and matter it is just such a work as the British public 
desire to possess at a juncture like the present in Hastern politics; it instructs 
them concerning the complicated elements in the problem, and their own special 
stake in its solution.”—Scotsman, 


The TRUTH and REALITY of the EUCHA- 


RISTIO SACRIFICE, Proved from Holy Scripture, the Teaching of the 
Primitive Church, and the Book of Common Prayer. By Groree RUNDLE 
Prynne, M.A., Vicar of St. Peter’s, Plymouth, Author of “ The Eucharistic 
Manual,” &. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ On September 11th. 


WOMAN. By Sir, Edward Sullivan, Bart. 


8vo, 1s. sewed. [On September 11th. 


PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM: Essays on 


Social Reform. By Samurt and Henrietta Barnett. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 6s. [On September 11th. 


NEW BOOK BY MRS, WALFORD. 
By L. B. 


PLOUGHED; and other Stories. 
Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” “ One Good Guest,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Mrs. Walford’s books are always pleasant reading, and ‘Ploughed’ is no 
exception to the rule, In this story and its three companions we find once more 
the bright, easy diction, quiet humour, and admirab!e common-sense which have 
distinguished previous works from the same pen,’’—Speaker, 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HORNUNG. 


The UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. Hornung, 
Author of “A Bride from the Bush,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. E. W. Hornung’s new story will certainly not detract from his reputation 

as a writer of Australian tales.”—Datly News, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—New Volumes. 
DAWN. By H. Riper Hac-;MR.MEESON’S WILL. By H. 


GARD. With 16 Illustrations, Riper HacearpD. With 18 Illustra- 
Fortieth Thousand. Crown 8vo, tions. Fifteenth Thousand, Orown 


3s, 6d, 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 











Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


———_———_ 





OvursipE Pagr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
ecasbnencsebaeseccedueieesestets £10 10 0| Narrow Column ...ccseccscseree £310 0 
5 5 0O| Half-Column......... 0 soecee 15 0 
212 6] Quarter-Colamn .....c.00008 one ORE 
ComPANIES. 
Outside Page ciscscoreecsscerres £14 14 0 | Inside Page visccccocccseees seovees 212 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Serms ot Subscription, 


‘ Yearly. hens . Quarterly 
Includin, t: to any part of the Unite yearly. 
ae en a ee Cine 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
lonies, America, France, Germany, India, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


China, &0rccc sve coe owen wee L0G veers 1S Siero 7 8 
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BLACKIE AND SON'S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 





THIRTEENTH EDITION, 


FOR THE OXFORD LOCAL AND | Deschanel’s Natural Philo- 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 1895. 


Shakespeare’s Coriolanus. 
Edited by WALTER Dent. 10d. 


ConTENTS :— Dat2 of the Play—Source of the Plot 
—The Story of Coriolanus—Characteristics of the 
Play—Text—Full Notes—Classified Index. 


Introduction to Shake- 


SPEARE. By Epwarp Downey, Litt.D., 
LL,D., Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Dublin. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


9 ° 

Macaulay’s Horatius and 
BATTLE of LAKE REGILLUS. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. For Preliminary Examina- 
tion, Paper covers, 6d. 


9 = = 
Cesar’s Gallic War. Books 
I, and II, Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabularies, by JoHN Brown, 
B.A,, sometime Scholar of Worcester College, 
Oxford. With Illustrations, Plans of Battles, 
and Map of Gaul, Is. 6d. each. 


s s 9 s 7. 

Virgil’s Aeneid. Boox I. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Exercises in 
Prosody, and Vocabularies, by the Rev. A. J. 
Cuurcu, M.A., ex-Professor of Latin, University 
College, London, ls. 


9 * : 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. Boox 
I. Edited by C. E, Brownrice, M.A., Chief 
Classical Master in Magdalen College School, 
Oxford, Is, 6d. 


Latin Stories. Selections 


from Latin Prose Authors. Edited, with Notes, 
Vocabulary, Exercises, and an Introductory Note 
on Translation, by A. D. Goptey, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. Is, 


(Suitable as a Praetice-Book in Unseen Translation.) 


s . 
Latin Unseens. Passages in 
Prose and Verse, mainly from former Examina- 
tion Papers. Paper covers, 3d. 


A Classical Compendium. 


Handbook to Greek and Latin Constructions, by 
CO. F. Brownriea, M.A., Chief Classical Master 
in Magdalen College School, Oxford. 2s, 64. 


A Synoptical Geography of 
the WORLD. A Concise Handbook for Examina- 
tion Candidates, and for general reference. With 
a Complete Series uf Maps, 1s, 


A Summary of British His- 


TORY, By the Rev. Epcar SanprErson, M.A, ls. 


French Stories. By Mar- 
GUERITE Ninet, French Mistress, Girls’ High 
School, Graham Street, Eaton Square. Second 
Edition. Is. 

(Suitable for Practice in Translation and 
Retranslation.) 


A Modern French Reader. 


Ed ted by J. J. Bevzemaxenr, B,A., Examiner to 
the College of Prezeptors, ls, 


(Suitable for Practice in Transiation and 
Retranslation.) 





Euclid’s Elements of Geom- 
ETRY. With Notes, Examples, and Exercises, 
Arranged by A. E, Layne, M.A., Head-Master of 
Stafford Grammar School. BOOKS I. to VI. 
with XI., and Appendix ; and a wide Selection of 
Examination Papers. 4s. 6d. KEY to Complete 
Euclid, 5s.; to BOOK I., 2s. 6d. 


BOOKS I. to IV., in 1 vol., 2s. 6d.; BOOK I., Is,; 
IT., 6d. ; IIL., 1s.; IV., 6d.; V. and VI. together, ls.; 
XI., with Appendix, 1s. 6d, 


Elementary Text-Book of 


TRIGONOMETRY. By R. H. Pinkerton, B.A* 
Oxon, Enlarged Edition. 2s, 


Preliminary Algebra. With 
Examples from Recent Examination Papers. By 
R. WrYkKeE Bay iiss, B.A. 2s, 


Algebra, Up to and Including 
Progessions and Scales of Notation. For Science 
Classes, Pupil Teachers, &. By J. G, Kerr, 
M.A, 23s. 6d. 


Systematic Botany, By 


JosernH W. Oxiver, Lecturer on Botany, RBir- 
mingham Municipal Technical School. 4s. 6d. 


Elementary Botany. By 
JoserH W. OLIVER, Lecturer on Botany and 
Geology at the Birmingham Municipal Technical 
School. 2s, 


Heat and the Principles of 
THERMODYNAMIOS. With Many Illustra- 
tions. By Cuartes H. Draper, D.Sc., B.A, 
4s. 61. 


Hydrostatics and Pneu- 
MATICS. By R. H. Pingerron, B.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford. 4s, 61. 


Elementary Text-Book of 
DYNAMIOS and HYDROSTATICS,. By R. H. 
PinkERTON, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
3s. 6d, 


Theoretical Mechanics. By 


R. H. Pryxerron, B.A., Oxon. Third Edition. 
2s, 


Light, Heat, and Sound. By 


CuarLKs H, Draper, D.Sc., Lond. Head- 
Master of Woolwich High School. 2s, 


Elementary Inorganic 
CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL and PRAC-. 
TICAL, With Examples in Chem’cal Arithmetic. 
By Professor A, Humpoipt Sextoy, F.R.S.E, 
2s, 6d, 


Earth-Knowledge. Part I. 


A TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY PILYSIO- 
GRAPHY. By W. JeEromgs Harrisoy, F.G.S., 
and EH. Rowrianp WAKEFIELD. Part I., 
Elementary, ls. 64,; Part IJ., Advanced, 2s. ; 
also both Parts in one Volume, 33, 








SOPHY. Translated and Edited by Prof 
D, Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S. With nearly 800 
Wood Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates. Thir. 
teenth Edition, thoroughly Revised and muc 
Enlarged. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s,; also in 
Parts, limp cloth, 4s, 6d. each, 

Part I—MEOHANICS, &e. 

Part II—HEAT. 

Part III.—ELECTRIOITY, &c. 

Part IV.—SOUND and LIGHT, 


Elementary Text-Book of 
PHYSICS. By Professor Everetr, Seventh 
Edition. 3s, 6d. 


Outlines of Natural Philo. 


SOPHY. By Professor EvERETr. 4s, 


A Text-Book of Organic 
CHEMISTRY. By A. BErNTHSEN, Ph.D. Trans. 
lated by GeorcE M‘Goway, Ph.D. New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised and much Enlarged. 7s, 6d, 


An Elementary Text-Book 


of PHYSIOLOGY. By J. M‘GrrGor-Rosertson, 
M.A. New and Revised Edition. 4s, 


Algebraic Factors. How to 
Find Them and How to Use Them, By Dr. W. 
T. Kniaut. 2s, KEY, 3s. 6d, 


Mathematical Wrinkles, for 


Matriculation and other Exams. By Dr, W. T. 
KNIGHT. 2s, 6d, 


Mercantile Arithmetic, for 


Commercial Classes. By E. T, PIckERING, Is, 6d, 


A History of the British 


EMPIRE. With Pictorial Illustrations, Tables, 
Maps, and Plans. By the Rev. EpGar SanprEz- 
son, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Outlines of the World’s 


HISTORY. By the Rev. EpGar SanpERSON, 
M.A. With many Illustrations and Coloured 
Maps. 6:.6d. Also separat-ly :— 

Part I. ANCIENT. ls. 

Part II. GREEE and ROME, 2s. 

Part III. MEDLZAVAL. ls. 

Part 1V. MODERN. 2s. 6d. 


An Epitome of History, 
ANCIENT, MEDLZEVAL, and MODERN. For 
Higher Schools and Colleges, By Cart PLOETZ. 
Translated by W. H. Trnurna@mast. 7s. 6d. 


A Synopsis of English His- 
dy ma Historical Note-Book. By Hersert 
ILLS. 2s. 


Baynham’s Elocution. With 


Rules and Instructions. By Gro. W. BayNHAM, 
Seventh Edition. 2s. 6d. 


The Warwick Shakespeare: 
a New Series of the Greater Plays, suitable for 
Senior Scholars. 

RICHARD II. Edited by C. H. Herrorp, Litt.D 


ls. 6d. 

MACBETH. Edited by Epmunp K, CuamBers, B.A 
as. 

JULIUS : eee Edited by Artuur D. INNEs, 


M.A. Is, 
HAMLET. Edited by E. K. Cuampers, B.A. 
ls. 6d. Others in Preparation, 
School 


s >] s 
Blackie’s Junior 
SHAKESPEARE. A New Series, designed 
especially for Junior Scholars, 
Price 8d. each, with few exceptions. 
THE TEMPEST. Edited by Evizapetn Lee. 
A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DRce AM. kdited by 
W. F. Bavaust, B.A. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by G. H. 


Ety, B.A. 
HENRY THE FIFTH. Edited by W. Barry, B.A. 
KING RICHARD II. Edited by W. Barry, B.A. 
CORIOLANUS. Edited by WALTER Dent. 100. 
JULIUS CHSAR. Edited by WALTER DENT. 
HENRY VII. Edited by G. H. Evy, B.A. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by Lionen W. LyDE,. 
M.A, Others in preparation. 


’ e e 

Annandale’s Concise English 
DICTIONARY: Literary, Scientitic, Etymo- 
logical, and Pronouncing. New Kdition, be- 
vised and Extended. Cloth, 5s,; half-roxbuarz' & 
6s. 6d.; half-morocco, 93, 


*,* DETAILED CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL WORKS post-free on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 
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mR. MURRAY'S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


IR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


eginners’ Latin Course. 
Young Beg SHILLINGS EAOH. 
1. First Latin Book. Grammar, Easy 


stions, Exercises, and Vocabularies. : 
9. gevond Latin Book. An Easy Latin 
; Reading-Book, with Analysis of Sentences, 
3. Third Latin Book. Exercises on the 
. Syntax, with Vocabularies. ‘ 
4, Fourth Latin Book. A Latin Voca- 
, pulary for Beginners, arranged according to 
Subjects and Etymologies. 


INCIPIA LATINA. 
pea I. Grammar, Delectus, Exer- 
cises and Vocabularies. 8s. 6d, 4 
Appendix to Part I. Additional 
Exercises and Examination Papers. 2s, 6d. 


*Part II. A First Latin Reading- 
Book. 3s. 6d. . “ 

*Part III. A First Latin Verse- 
Book. 3s. 6d. m il 

*Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 


. 6d. 
*part Vv. Short Tales and Anecdotes 
for Trapslation into Prose. 3s. 6d, 

Students’ Latin Grammar. 6s. 

Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle 
and Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 

A Child’s First Latin Book. Com- 
prising @ Full Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and 
Adjectives, with the Verbs, By T. D, Hatt. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 2s, 

Greek Course. 
INITIA GRECA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exer- 
cises, and Vocabularies. 3s, 6d. 
*Appendic to Part I. Additional 
Exercises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 
*Part II. A Greek Reading-Book. 3/6. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
Students’ Greek Grammar. 6s. 


Smaller Greek Grammar. For 
Middle and Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 
Greek Accidence. 2s. 6d. 


An Introduction to the Greek Testa- 
MENT. A Work for Beginners in Greek. By 
T.D, Hatt, 3s. 6d, 

English Course. 
*EnglishGrammar. With Exercises. 3/6. 
*Primary English Grammar. With 

Exercises and Question:, Ils, 

English Composition. Examples and 
Exercises. 3s. 6d. ee 

Primary History of Britain. New and 


thoroughly Revised Edition. Coloured Map, 
430 pp., 2s, 6d, 


Modern Geography. 5s. 
Smaller Modern Geography. 2s. 6d. 


French Course. 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA. 


*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exer- 
cises, Vocabularies, and Materials for Con- 


versation. 3s, 6d, 
*Appendix to Part I, Additional 


Exercises and Examination Papers. 23. 6d. 
*Part II, A French Reading-Book ; 
with Etymological Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 
Students’ French Grammar. With an 
Introduction by M. Lirrré. 6s, 
Smaller French Grammar. 3s. 6d. 


German Course. 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA. 


*Part I, Grammar, Exercises, Voca- 

F bularies,and Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d. 

Part II. Reading-Book ; with Dic- 
tionary, 33. 6d. 

Practical German Grammar. For 
Advanced Students, 32, 6d. 


Italian Course. 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. 


= : 
Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 
Vocabularies, 33, 6d, 


“Part II. An Italian Reading-Book. 








MURRAY’S 
STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 


Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, each. 
WITH MAPS AND WOODOUTS. 
The Students’ Hume: a History of 
England from the Earliest Times to 1688, 
Thoroughly Revised Edition, continued to the 
Treaty of Berlin, 1878, By Professor J. S. 
BREWER. 830 pp. 

The Work may also be obtained in Three Divisions, 
price 2s, 6d. each. Part I,—B.C. 55 -A.D. 1485 

Part II.—A.D. 1485-1688. Parr ITI.—1688-1878, 


Modern Europe. By R. Lopes, M.A. 
Europe during the Middle Ages. By 


Henry HAiam. 

Constitutional History of England. 
By Henry Hatram, 

Old and New Testament History. By 
Pup SmitH, 2 vols. 

Ancient History. To the Conquests of 
Alexander the Great. By Puinip Smiru. 

Ecclesiastical History. 2 vols.: I. 
A.D, 30-1003; II. 1003-1614. By Pirie SmirH, 

English Church History. 3 vols.: I. 


596-1509; II. 1509-1717; lI. 1717-1884. By 
Canon PERRY. 
Greece. To the Roman Conquest. By 


Sir Witt1AmM SmitH. With Coloured Maps and 
Woodcuts. 


Rome. To the Establishment of the 
Empire. By Dean LIDDELL. 


The Roman Empire. From its Estab- 
lishment to the Reign of Commodus, 180, By 
J. B. Bury. 


Gibbon. By Sir Wi11am Samira. 

France. To the Fall of the Second 
Empire. By W. H. JERvIs. 

Ancient Geography. By Canon Bevay. 

Modern Geography. By Canon Bevan. 

Geography of British India. By Dr. 
GEORGE SMITH. 

English Language. Its Origin and 
Growth, By Georce P, Marsu, 

English Literature. With Biographical 
Notices of the Authors. By T. B. SHaw. 


Specimens of English Literature. By 
T. B. Saw. 5s. 


Moral Philosophy. By Dr. Fiemina. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
SMALLER HISTORIES. 


MAPS, PLANS, AND WOODCOTS. 
16mo, 3s. 6d. each. 
England. From the Earliest Times to 1887, 
New and thoroughly Revised Edition. 
Scripture History. Continued down to 
A.D. 70. 
Ancient History. Down to the Con- 
quests of Alexander the Great, 
Ancient Geography. 
Modern Geography. 


Political. 2s. 6d, 


Physical and 


Rome. To the Establishment of the 
Empire. 
Greece. To the Roman Conquest. 


For Ladies’ 
With Lives of 


Classical Mythology. 
Schools and Young Persons, 
English Literature. 
our Chief Writers, 


Specimens of English Literature. 


Little Arthur's Histories. 

England. From the Earliest Times, con- 
tinued down to 1878. With 36 Woodcuts, 1s, 6d. 
France. From the Earliest Times to the 


Fall of the Second Empire. Maps and Wood- 
cuts, 2s, 6d. 


Mrs. Markham's Histories. 
England. From the First Invasion by 


the Romans down to the Year 1880. With 100 
Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


France. From the Conquest of Gaul by 


Cre sar down to 1878. 70 Woodcuts, 3:. 6d. 
Germany. From the Invasion by Marius 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


Latin. 


Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 
With a Dictionary of Proper Names. Thirty- 
first Edition. By Sir Witu1aM Smits and Pro- 


fessor T, D. Hatt, M.A, 730pp. 7s. 6d. 


Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 


Larger Latin-English Dictionary. 16s. 
Larger English-Latin Dictionary. 


Compiled from Original Sources. 16s. 


Bible. 


Concise Dictionary of the Bible. 
With Illustrations, 21s. 


Smaller Bible Dictionary, With Illus- 


trations, 7s, 6d. 


Classical. 


Classical Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
GEOGRAPHY. With 750 Woodcuts. New ard 
Enlarged Edition, 18s, 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 
200 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d, 

Smaller Dictionary of Greek and 


Le a ANTIQUITIES. With 200 Woodcuts, 
73, 6d. 


Eton College School Books. 


Eton Latin Grammar. For the 
Higher Forms, 63. 

Eton Elementary Latin Grammar. 
For Use in the Lower Forms, 3s. 6d. 

Eton Preparatory Grammar. 
Abridged from the above Work. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

Eton First Latin Exercise Book. 
a age to the Latin Grammar. Orown 8vo, 


Eton Fourth Form Ovid. Selections 


from Ovid and Tibullus, With Notes by}H. G. 
WintTLe, M.A, 2s. 6d. 


Eton Horace. The Odes, Epodes, and 
Carmen feculare. With Notes. By F. W. 
Cornisu, M.A. In Two Parts. With Map, 6s. 


Eton Exercises in Algebra. 3s. 
Eton Exercises in Arithmetic. 3s. 


English-Latin Gradus, or Verse 
DICTIONARY. By A. C. Arnaer, M.A., and H, 
G. WINTLE, M.A. 448 pp., crown 8yo, 9s. 


Natural Science, &c. 
First Book of Natural Philosophy : 


an Introduction to the Study of statics, 
Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Heat, and Sound. 
By Professor NewtH. 3s. 6d. 

Elements of Mechanics, including 
HYDROSTATIOS, By Professor Newru. §s, 6d. 


MURRAY’S UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION MANUALS. 


EpITED By Prorgessor KNIGAT, 

of St. Andreus University. 
An Introduction to Modern Geology. 
By R. D. Roserts. With Illustrations and 
Coloured Maps, 5s. 
The Realm of Nature: a Manual of 
Physiography. By Dr. H. R. Mitu. With 19 
Coloured Maps and 68 Illustrations, 5s. 
The Study of Animal Life. By J- 
ArTHUR THomsoy. With many Illustrations, 5s, 
The Rise of the British Dominion in 
INDIA, BySir Aurrep Lyaty. From the Early 
Days of the East India Company. With Coloured 
Maps, 4s, 6d. 
The Physiology of the Senses. By 
Professor McKenprick and Dr. SNODGRASS. 
With Illustrations, 43. 6d. 
Chapters in Modern Botany. By 
Professor Patrick GEDDES. With Illustrations, 
33. 6d, 
Logic, Inductive and Deductive. By 
WiLLtam Minto, late Professor of Logic, Uni- 
verrity of Aberdeen. With Diagrams, 42, 5d, 
A full List and all details relating to the Series sent 





to 1880, 50 Wocdcuts, 3s. 6d. 





on application to the Publisher, 


* Keys to these Works supplied to authenticated teachers on written application. 


*** DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 


London: 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie Street, W. 
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MESSRS. BELLS 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 








LATIN—Annotated Editions. 


Ceesar—De Bello Gallico. Book I. Edited by G. Lona, M.A. 
With Vocabulary, 1s. 6d. a 

Ceesar—De Bello Gallico. Books I.toIII.; Books IV. and V.; 
Books VI. and VII. By Grorce Lona, M.A. 1s. 6d. each. Book I., with 
Vocabulary, ls. 6d. : 
Ceesar—De Bello Gallico. Book VII. By Rev. W. C. Comp- 
ton. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, Second Edition, 2s, 6d. net. 
Cicero—De Senectute. By Guorce Lona, M.A. 1s. 6d.— 
De AMIOITIA. Is. 6d. : 

Horace. By A. J. Macueanz, M.A. 3s. 6d.; or in 2 Parts, 
2s, each. 

Horace—Odes. Book I. By A. J. Macueanz, M.A. And 
Vocabulary, 1s, 6d. ; 
Juvenal—Sixteen Satires (Expurgated). By Herman 
Prior, M.A. 3s, 6d. : 
Livy—Books I.,II.,III.,IV.,V. ByJ.Prenprvitue. Re-edited 
“py J. H. Freesr, M.A. Is. 6d. each, 

Livy—Book VI. By E. 8S. Wermourn, M.A. Lond., and G. F. 
Hamixton, B.A. 2s, 6d. 

Livy—Book XXI. and Book XXII. By Rev. L. D. Dowpatt, 
M.A., B.D. Each 3s. 6d. 

Martial (Select Epigrams). By Patzy and Sronz. 4s. 6d. 

Ovid— Metamorphoses. Book XIII. By C. H. Kzens, M.A. 
23. 6 


Be . 

Ovid—Fasti. By Dr. Patsy. 3s. 6d.; or in 8 vols., 1s. 6d. each. 

Ovid—Selections. By A. J. Macueane, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Plautus—Trinummus, Aulularia, and Menechmei. 
By Dr. Waaner. 4s. 6d. each. 

Plautus—Mostellaria. By Professor SonNENSCHEIN. 5s. 

Sallust—Catilina and Jugurtha. By G. Lone and J. G. 
Fraser. 3s. 6d.; or in 2 Parts, each 2s. 

Tacitus—Germania and Agricola. By the late Rev. P. 
Frost, M.A. 2s, 6d. 

Terence. Edited by W. Wacner, Ph.D. 7s. 6d. 

Terence.—Adelphi, Andria, Phormio, and Hautonti- 

_morumenos. By W. Wacner, Ph.D. 1s. 6d. 

Virgil—Bucolics, Georgics, and Aineid. Books I.-IV. 
By the Rev. J. G. SHEPHERD, D.C.L. Abridged from Professor Conington’s 
Edition. 4s. 6d, 

Virgil—Aineid. Books V.-XII. Abridged from Professor 
Conington’s Edition by H. Nertiesuip, late Corpus Professor of Latin at 
Oxford, and W. WaGner, Ph.D. 4s. 6d. 

Virgil—Book I. Professor Conington’s Edition. Abridged, with 

_ Notes and Vocabulary. 1s, 6d. 

Virgil. Professor Conington’s Edition. Abridged by Professors 

a and WaGner and the Rev. J. G. SHepHERD, D.C.L. 12 vols., 
3. . each, 


GREEK—Annotated Editions. 


#®schylus—Agamemnon, Chcphore, Eumenides, 
Perse, Prometheus Vinctus, Septem contra Thebas. By 
F, A. Patey, LL.D. Kach Is, 6d, 

Demosthenes—De Falsa Legatione. By the late R. 
SuHritueTo, M.A. Seventh Edition, 63, : 

Demosthenes—Adversus Leptinem. By B. W. Brarson, 
M.A. Third Edition, 3:. 6d 

Euripides—Ion (2s.), Alcestis, Andromache, Bacche, 
Hecuba, Hercules Furens, Hippolytus, Iphigenia in Tauris, 
Medea, Phoenisse, Troades, Supplices, Orestes. By F. A. 
Parey, LL.D. Each ls, 6d. 

Greek Testament. St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, St. John, 
yg of ths Apostles. Five Sections. By J. F. Macmicnagen, M.A. 

ac. . 

Homer-—TIliad. Books I.-XII. Edited by F. A. Paury, M.A., 
LL.D. 4s.; or, in 2 Parts, Books I.-VI., 2s, 6d.; Books V1TI.-XII , 2s, 6d, 
Plato—Apology of Socrates, and Crito. By W. Wacner, 

. 6 


. 23. 6d 

Plato—Pheedo. By W. Waener, Ph.D. 5s, 6d. 

Plato—Protagoras. By W. Wayrr, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Plato—Republic. BooksI.andII. By G.H.Wetts, M.A. 5s. 

Plato—Gorgias, By W. H. Tompson, D.D. (New Edition 
immediately.) : 

Sophocles—Antigone, Electra, Gidipus Coloneus, 
Gidipus Tyrannus, Ajax. By F. A. Patsy, LL.D. Each ls. 6d.— 
PHILOCTETES, TRACHINIA, 2s. 6d. each. 

Thucydides. Book I. Edited by R. Suriurro, M.A. 6s. 6d. 

v0k IL, 5s. 6d. 

Xenophon—Anabasis. Book I.; Books II. and III.; Books 
IV.andV. By J. F. Macmicwaret, M.A. Each 1s. 6d. 

Xenophon—Cyropeedia. Books I.and II. By G. M. Goruam, 

-A. Is, 6d. 


Xenophon—Hellenica. BooksI.andII. By the Rev. L. D. 
Dowpatt, M.A., B.D. 2s, each, 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK & LATIN TEXTS. 


AGschylus. By F. A. Parry, M.A., LL.D. 2s. 

Cesar—De Bello Gallico, By G. Lona, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Cicero—De Senectute et de Amicitia, et Epistole 
" Selects. By.G. Lone, M.A. 1s. 6d, 

Ciceronis Orationes in Verrem. By G. Lone, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Euripides. By F. A. Patry, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols., 2s. each. 

Herodotus. By J. G. Buakestuy, B.D. 2 vols., 5s. 

Homeri Ilias, I.-XII. By F. A. Parey, M.A., LL.D. 1s. 6d. 

Horatius. By A. J. Macueana, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Juvenal et Persius. By A. J. Macuranr, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Lucretius. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 2s. 

Sallusti Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha. By G. Lona, M.A. 


1s. 6d, 
Sophocles. By F. A. Parry, M.A., LL.D. 2s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL §SERIEs. 


Arithmetic for Schools. By C. Penpizsury, M.A. Seni 
Mathematical Master at St. Paul’s School. Seventh Edition, with ie with or 
Part TE contains the COMMEROIAL ARITHMERIO: “ERY eo eeu 

a . contains the C ETIO. KEY'to Part 17. 
7s. 6d. net. EY to Part IL, 

Examples in Arithmetic. By C. Penpizsury, M.A, With 

or without ANSWERS. Fifth Edition, 3s. Or in 2 Parts, 1s, 64, and 2s 


Euclid. Books I.-VI., and Part of Book XI. By Horacr 
DeicHTon, M.A., Head-Master of Harrison College, Barbados Third 
Edition, 43. 6d. Book I., 18.; Books I. and IL, 1s. 6d.; Books L.-LIL., 2s are 
Books III. and IV., 1s. 6d. KEY, 5s. net. a ee 

Algebra. Choice and Chance. An Elementary Treatis 
Permutations, Combinations, and Probability. With 6.0 Secmiee Bee 
Answers. By W. A. WHITWORTH, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College 
Fourth Edition, 6s. , 

Exercises on Euclid and in Modern Geometry. Con. 
taining Applications of the Principles and Processes of Modern Pare 
Geometry. By the late J. McDoweLL, M.A., F.R A.S., Pembroke College 
Cambridge, and Trinity Colleze, Dublin. Foarth Edition, 63, ’ 

Elementary Trigonometry. By J. M. Dvr, M.A. (Senior 
Mathematical Scholar at Oxford), and Rev. R. H. Wurtcomsr, Assistant. 
Masters at Eton College, Second Edition, Revised, 43, 6d. 

Trigonometry (Plane), Introduction to. By the Rey. 
T. G. Vyvyan, M.A., formerly Fellow of Gonvills and Caius College, Senior 
Mathematical Master of Charterhouse. Third Edition, Revised and 
Augmented, crown 8yo, 33. 6d 

Analytical Geometry for Beginners. Part I., The 
Straight Line and Circle. By the Rev. T. G@. Vyvyan, M.A. 2s, 6a, 

Conics, the Elementary Geometry of. By C. Tartor, 
D.D., Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Seventh Edition, Revised, 
4s. 6d. 

Geometrical Conic Sections. An Elementary Treatise, 
By H. G. Wi1118, M.A., Assistant-Master at Manchester Grammar School. 5s, 


Solid Geometry, an Elementary Treatise on. By W. 
8. Atp1s, M.A. Fourth Edition, 6s. 

Geometrical Optics, an Elementary Treatise on, By 
W.S,. Aupis, M.A. Fourih Edition, 4s, 

Notes on Roulettes and Glissettes. By W. H. Besant, 
Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 
Enlarged, 5s. 

Rigid Dynamics, an Introductory Treatise on. By 
W.S. Apis, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

Elementary Dynamics, for the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
By Wittiam Garnett, M.A., D.C.L., Fellow of St. Joun’s College, Cam. 
bridge, late Principal of the College of Physival Science, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. Fifth Edition, 63. . 

Dynamics, a Treatise on. By W. H. Besant, Sc.D., FBS, 
Second Edition, 10s. 64. 

Heat, an Elementary Treatise en. By Wittiam Garnett, 
M.A, D.C.L. Sixth Edition, 4s, 6d. 

Elementary Hydrostatics. With Chapters on the Motions 
of Fiuids and on Sound. By W. H. Besant, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Sixteenth Edition, 4s, 6d.—KEY, 5:. 

Hydromechanics, a Treatise on. By W.H. Bzsant, M.A, 
Sc.D. Part I, Hydrostatics. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Elements of Applied Mathematics. Including 
Kivetics, statics, and Hydrostatics. By C. M. Jessop, M.A., Clar2 College, 
Cambridge, Lecturer in Mathematics in the Durham College of Science, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 62. 

Mechanics. A Collection of Problems in Elementary Mechanics. 
By W. Watton, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity Hall, Lecturer 
at Magdalene College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 6:3. 

Elementary Physics, Examples and Examination 
Papers in. By W. Gatiartiy, M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge, Assis- 
tant Examiner Loudon University. 4:3. 

Mathematical Examples. A Collection of Examples in 
Pure and Mixed Mathematics, with Answers. By J. M. Dyer, M.A,, and 


R. PRowb® Sm1tH, M.A. 6s. 


Arithmetic. By the Rev. C. Exszn, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
Jobn’s College, C.mbridge, Senior Mathematical Master at Rugby School. 
Fourteenth Edition, 3s. 6d, 

Algebra. By the Rev. C. Exsez, M.A. Eighth Edition, 4s. 

Algebra. A Progressive Course of Examples. By the Rev. 
W. F. MacmicHaet and R, Prowpe Smiru, M.A. Fourth Edition, 33. 6d. 
With ANSWERS, 4s, 6d, 

Plain Astronomy, an Introduction to. By P. T. Mary, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Fifth Edition, R:vised, 4s. 

Conic Sections Treated Geometrically. By W. H. 
Besant, M.A.,8e.D. Eighth Edition, 4s, 6d. 

Newton’s Principia, the First Three Sections of, with 
Appendix; and the NINTH and ELEVENTH SECTIONS. By J. H. 
Evans, M.A. Fifth Edition. Edited by P. T. Mary, M.A. 43. 

Analytical Geometry for Schools. By T. G. Vyrvyay, 
Head Mathematical Master of Charterhouse. Sixth Edition, 4s, 61. 

Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, a Com- 
pendium of Facts and Formule in. By G.S. Smwa.rey, F.R.A.S. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged by J. McDowe tt, M.A,, F.R.A.S. 28. 

Examination Papers in Trigonometry. By G. H. Wazp, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at St. Paul's Scuvol, 23,6d. KEY, 5s. net, 

Examixation Papers in Book-Keeping. Compiled by 
Joun U. Meviurst, AK O., BS.S., &c. Tuaird Kdition, 33, 





] Examination Papersin Arithmetic, By C. Penonesury, 
M.A. Sevond Edition, crown 8vo, 23,61. KEY, 5s, net. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Cambridge: Deicuroy, Bert, and Co. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS AND TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR THE OXFORD & CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, THE OXFORD & CAMBRIDCE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS, 
LONDON UNIVERSITY AND COLLECE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. 


LATIN. 
MACMILLAN'S SHORTER LATIN 


rear PA PART. By A.M. Coox, M.A, 1s. 6d.— 
KEY, for Teachers only, 4s. 6d. 
SECOND PART. By A. M Coox, M A., and W. 
BE, P. Pantix, M.A. 2s.—K EY, 4s. 6d. "net. 
CESAR. —GALLIC WAR. BOOKS II. and 
III. With Notes and bear Wis by Rev. W. 
, RUTHERFORD, LL.D. 1s. 6d. 
_—— BOOK IV. With Notes an Vocabulary by O. 
Bryans, M.A. Is. 6d. 
—— BOOK VII. With Notes and Vocabulary by 
Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev, A. S. WALPOLE, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 
CBSAR.—TALES from the CIVIL WAR. 
With Notes and Vocabulary by OC. H. KrEene, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 
CICERO.—DE SENECTUTE. With Notes 
on Vocabulary by E. 8S, SHuckpureau, M.A 


8, 6d. 
— PRO — AMERINO. By E. H. Donxry, 


— pho Mi MILONE. By F. H. Cotson, M.A, 2s. 6d. 

CURTIUS (QUINTUS).—SELECTIONS. 
With Notes and Vocabulary by F, CovERLEY 
Smitn, B.A. Is. 6d. 

EUTROPIUS.—BOOKS I. and II. With 
Notes and Vocabulary by W. Wetcu, M.A., and 
Rey. C. G. DurF1eLp, M.A. Is. 6d. 


EXERCISES in UNSEEN TRANSLA- 
TION from LATIN. By W. Pua M.A., 
and ©. G. DurrieLp, M.A. Is. 6 


HORACE.—ODES L., II., III., TV. With 
Notes = Vocabulary by tT. E. Pace, M.A. 
Is, 6d. € 

— SELECT a PODES and ARS POETICA. By 
H. A. Darton, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

— SATIRES, Edited by Prof. A. Patwer, M.A. 5: 

— oy ge Edited by Prof. A. 8S, WILKINS, 
Litt. 

JUVENAL. - — THIRTEEN SATIRES. 
Edited by E. G. Harpy, M.A. (Containing 
Satires J., III.,1V.) 5s. 

— Translated by i Leeper, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


LIVY.—BOOKS II. III. Edited by H. 
M. STEPHENSON, MA. 3s. 6d. 

— BOOK XXI, With Notes adapted from Mr. 
Capes’s Edition -_ PS anne. By J. 
Metuuisx, M.A. Is. 

MEISSNER'S LATIN: “PHRASE BOOK. 
Translated by H. W. Aupen, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


PHEDRUS. With Notes and Vocabulary 
by Rey. G. H. Natt, M.A. Is. fd. [In September. 


seer -4 —The HISTORIES. BOOKS I. 
Il, By A. D. Goptey, M.A. 3s. 6d, 
—_ BOOKS IIL, Py: By the Same. 3s. 6d. 


TERENCE —HAUTON TIMORUMENOS. 
By E. S. me M.A. 2s. 6d. With 


ly 3s. 6d. 
— ADELPHOE. By Prof. §.G. ASHMORE, 3s. 6d. 


VIRGIL—ZNEID. BOOKS I.-VI. By T. 
E. Pace, M.A. [In September. 

— BOOK I. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. 
Pace, M.A. Is. 6d, By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, 
M.A. Is. 6d, 

— BOOK III. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. 
E. Pace, M.A. ls. 

— BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rey. 
A, Catvert, M.A. 1s. 

— BOOK IX. With Nctes and Vocabulary by Rev. 
H, M, STEPHENSON, M.A. 1s, 6d. 


GREEK. 
MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE. Edited 
by Rey. W. G. RutHErrrorp, LL.D 
FIRST GREEK GRAM ~ tg _AGCIDENCE, 
2s, SYNTAX, 2s. Together, 
EASY EXERCISES in GRE 4 *COIDENCE, 
By H. G. Unprraitt, M.A. 
EASY" EXERCISES in GREE K "SYNTAX, By 
Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 2°. 6d. 
SECOND GREEK oe BOOK By Rev. 
Ww. A. Hearp, M.A. 2s. 
ESCHYLUS. — EUMENIDES, With 
Translation by B. Drake, M.A. 5% 
—— PERSE. By A. O. PRICKARD, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of New Colle ve, Oxford. Map. 2s. 6d. 
EURIPIDES. — HECUBA. With Notes 
ond Voushulany by Rev. J. ig M.A., and 
8S. Watpoug, M.A. ls. 6 
HERODOTUS BOOK Jv Edited by 
Prof. J. STRACHAN. 33. 
HOMER.—ILIAD. Book XI. By the 
late J. H. Pratt, M.A., and WaLTER Lear, 
Litt.D., Fellows of Trinity Coll., Cambridge. 2s, 
— ILIAD. BOOK XXIV. With Notes and Vicabu- 
lary by W. Lrar, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. Bar- 
FIELD, M.A. 1s, 6d. 
— ODYSSEY, BOOK IX, Edited by Prof. J. E. 
© B. Mayor. 2s. 6d. 
PLATO.—EUTHYPHRO (and MENE- 
XENUS). With Introduction and Notes by C. 
E, Graves, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s Coliege, 


Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 
—_ EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, «nd 
PHAEDO. Translated by F. J. Cuvurcn, 


2s, 6d. net, 


GREEK (continued). 


GECGRAPHY & HISTORY (continued). 





THUCYDIDES.—The FALL of PLATA 
aud the PLAGUE at ATHENS. From Books 
IL. and III, By W, T. SutTHERy, M.A., and 
A. 8, Graves, B.A, Is, 6d. 

— BOOKS VI., VII. By Rey. Percival Frost, 
M.A. With Map, 33. 6d. 

— BOOK VII. By &. C. Marcnant, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

XENOPHON. — ANABASIS. BOOK I. 
With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A. 8. 
WaLpo_e, M.A, 1s. 6d. 

— BOOK I. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exer- 
cises by E. A, WELLS, ‘M. A. 

— BOOK II. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. 
A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. Ils, 6d. 

— BOOK IV. With Notes and , Tone by 
Rev. E. D. Stone, M.A. 1s, 6d 

XENOPHON.—TALES from. the CYRO- 
PADIA. With Notes and Vocabulary by OC. 
H. Keene, M.A, Is. 6d. 

SELECTIONS ILLUSTRATIVE of 
GREEK LIFE. With Notes and Vocabulary 
by C. H. Kerner, M.A, [In the press. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BACON.—ADVANCEMENT of LEARN- 
oe BOOs I, With Notes by F. G. SELBy, 


BOSWELL. —LIFE of JOHNSON. Edited 
by M. Morris. 3s. 6d. 

BURKE. — REFLECTIONS on_ the 
or REVOLUTION. By F. G. Sevsy, 


BUTLER, — HUDIBR AS. Part I. Edited 
y A. MILNE . 6d 
COWPER, TT ETTERS. “Edited by Rev. 
W. Bennam. 23. 6d. net. 
DRIVEN, —ESS AY ’ ‘Selected and Edited 
by C. D. YonGe. 2s. 6 
GOLDSMI TH. » ESSAYS, Edited by Prof. 
C D. Yonge. 2s. 61 
GRAY.—POEMS. With Introduction and 
Notes by J. BrapsHaw, LL.D. 1s. 9d. 
MILTON.—PAR ADISE LOST. BOOKS 
I. and 1I, By MicHarEL MAcmILLAy, M.A, ls, 94, 
— POETICAL WORKS, Edited by Prof. D. 
Masson. 3s. 64. 
POPE.—POETICAL WORKS (including 
the “ Essay on Man”). Edited by A. W. WARD. 
s. 66 
SCOTT.—The LADY of the LAKE. By 
G. H. Sruart, M.A. 2s, 6d.; sewed, 23,.— 
CANTO L, 9d. 
— Edited by Prof. F.T. Patarave. Ils. 
— MARMION, By MicwaEL MacmILian, B.A. 
3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. 
— ge a and The ee of the ISLES. 
Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. 
SHAKESPEARE. With ieotidthnend 
Notes by K, DEIGHTON, 
KING LEAR. 1s. 9d. 
CORIOLANUS, 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s 
MACBETH. ls. 9d. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 1s..9d, 
The MERCHANT « ane Is, 9d. 
RICHARD II. ls. 
A a of SHAKSPERE. By Prof. 


SHORT "STUDIES of SHAKESPEARE’S 





PLOTS. By Prof. C, Ransomz, HAMLET, 9d, 
MACBETH, 94. 

SPENSER. — The FAERIE QUEEN. 
BOOK I. By H. M. Percivat, M.A. 33.3 
sewed, 2s, 6d, 

SPENSER. By R. W. Cuurcn. 1s. 6d.; 
sewed, ls. 

TENNYSON. — SELECTIONS from 
TENNYSON. With Introduction and Netes by 
F, J. Rowe, M.A., 1W.T. Wezs, M.A. 33. 6.).; 
or in 2 Par ts—Par tI, 2s, 6d,; Part II, 2s, 6d, 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


BEAUMARCHAIS.— LE BARBIER DE 


SFVILLE. Ed. by L. P. BLovet, B.A. 3s. 6d. 
Os = ne _ ne LE CID. By G. E. Fas- 
VOLTAIR E —CHARLES XII. By G. E. 

FASNACHT. 3s. 6d. 

PASSAGES from FR ENCH AUTHORS. 
Edited by G. E. FasSNacHT. . 61 
MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIV E 

FRENCH COURSE. By G. E, Fasnacut. Ist 

Year, ls. 2nd Year, 2s.; 3rd Year, 23. 6d, 

KEYS, te’ 6d. each. 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GER- 

MAN COURSF. ByG. E. Faswacut. ist Yesr, 

ls, 6d, ; 2nd Year, 33. 64.—KEYs, 4s. 6d. each. 


'GEOGRAPHY & HISTORY. 





oe. AL GEOG mae =e. sy Prof. 
K. Go ener. 3* Gt mber. 
CLASS - “BOO: i of G 3E NE Rt AL GEO- 
GRAPHY. Wy H. R. Mity, D.Se. 33, 61, 
bg raged ‘ = ANDI A, BURM A, and 
~ OEYLON, By H. ANFORD, F.G.S. 23, 6d 





London: MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 





aging of EUROPE. By J. Sms, 


GEOGRAPHY of the are ISLES. 
By Sir A. Gerxiz, F.R.S. Is. 

SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the a 
ISLANDS. By J. R. and A. S. Green. 3s. 

A a of the HISTORY of GREECE, 

y O. A. Frrre, M.A. Is. 

A PRIMER of the HISTORY of ROME. 
By Bishop Creiguton, D.D, 1s. 

A te of ROME. By E. S. Saucx- 
BURGH, M. 8s. 64. 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND for BEGIN- 
NERS. By A. B. Bucxtry. 3s. 

HISTORY “Of ENGLAND. 


THOMPSON. 2s, 6d. 


DIVINITY. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MAT- 
THEW. The Greek Text. With ee 
and Notes by Rev, A. SLoman, M.A. 23. 6d. 

The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. LUKE. 
The Greek Text. sa ne and Notes 
by Rev. J. Bonn, M s, 6d. 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES, The Greek 
Text. With Notes by T. E. Page, M.A. 3:. 6d. 

A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of 
the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Rv. G. F. 
Mactear, D.D. ls. 64, Abridged Edition, 6d. 

An ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to 
the BOOK of ‘ey ag PRAYER. By ow F. 
Procter and Rev. G, P. Mac LEAR, D.D. 2s. 6d 

An sINTRODUCTION to the CREEDS. 

Rev. G. F. Macirar, D.D. 3s. 6d 

A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
during the FIRST SIX CENTURIES, By Arch. 
deacon CHEETHAM, D.D. 10s, 6d. 


MATHEMATICS & SCIENCE. 


ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS, By Rev. 
J.B. Lock, M.A. New Edition, Revised and En- 
larged, 1894, 4s. 6d. (Copics of the last Edition 
are still on sile.-—KEY, 1s. 64, 

ARITHMETIC in THEORY and PRAC- 
TICK. By J. Brooxsmiru, M.A. 4s, 64.—KEY, 


10s. 6d. 

AE ee for BEGINNERS. By J. 

1 E. J. BrooxsMitTH. 1s, 64.—KEY, 63. 6d. 
AT EXT. BOOK of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS 

Including Alternative Proofs, with Additional 
Theorems and Exercises, classified and arranged. 
By H. 8, Hatt, M.A., and F. H Stevens, M.A., 
Masters of the Military we Cites r- 
BOOKS L-VI. and XI., 43. at t ad: 
BOOKS I, and IL, 1s. 6d.; dos L.-IV., 3s. 5 
BOOKS II. and IIL., 2s.; BOOKS III. and iv. 
2s.; BOOKS III.-VI., 3s ; BOOKS V., VL., and 
XL, 2s. 6d. ; HOOK XI, 1ls.—-KEY to BOOKS L+ 
hi and XI., 8s ae on -IV., 63, 6d. ; KEY 
to VI. and XI, 

The ELEMEN TS of "EUCLID. By I. Tov- 
HUNTER, Pag -"¥ 33, 6d, BOOKS I. and ILI., ls. 


By Envir 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By CHar.es 
Smit, M.A., Master of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. ‘Second a Revised, 4s, 6d.— 
KEY, Crown 8vo, 103. 6d. 

ALGEBRAIC FACTORS. By J. Aszor 

N. 2s ; with Answers, 2s, 6d, 

ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. Progres- 
sively Arranged. By Rev. C; A. Jones and 0. H. 
CuryneE, M.A., late Mathematical Masters at 
Westminster School. 2s. 6d.—KEY, by Rev. B. 
Fates, M. nto 6d. 

Ry H. 8S. HALL, M.A., and S. R. KNIGHT, B.A. 

ALGEBR A for BEGINNERS. 2s.; with 
Answers, 2s, 

ELEMENT ARY ALGEBRA ie SCHOOLS. 


= 6 | = Answers, 43. 6d.; Answers, ls.— 


ALGEBR: res AL EXERCISES & EXAM- 
INATION PAPERS. To accompany ‘* Elemex- 
tary Algebra.” Revised, 2s. 6d. 

HIGHER ALGEBRA. Fourth Edition, 
7s. 64.—KEFY, 10:. 64. 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 4s.6d. 

aw in the press, 





y Rev. J. B. LOC 
TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS, as 
ae as the So! —. y Triangles. Third Edition, 
. 64,.—KEY, 6s 
ELE SMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. Sixth 
Edition, 4s, 61.—KEY. 
HIGHER TRIGONOMETRY, Fifth Edi- 
tion, 4s.6d. Both Parts complete in 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 
MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. Part I. 
MECHANICS of SOLIDS. 2s. 6d. 
EL EMEN?! ARY STATICS. Third Edition, 


KEY, 8s. 6d. 
E LE ‘MENTARY DYNAMICS. Third Edi- 
tion, 3s. 60.—K KY, 83 6d. 
E -- MEN’ TARY DYNAMICS & STATICS. 
PR AC TC AL LESSONS in PHYSICAL 
MEASUREMENT. By A. Ean, M.A. Price 52. 
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DIANA TEMPEST. | 
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FOR THE TERM OF HIS 
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EMMA. 
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